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LAJLA. 

I. 01 Rew Topx 

THE EMPTY CRADLE. 

AWAY in the north of Finmark* and far in 
the interior is the small village of Karas- 
jok, which takes its name from the river upon 
whose banks it lies, Karasjok in the Lappish 
tongue signifying " the rapid river." 

In the centre of a plain which the river has 
formed stands a small wooden church, and 
round about it live a few Lapp families. 

It is a beautiful place in the summer, for on 
the plain grows luxuriant grass, and on the low 
ridges are handsome pine groves. 

At present a clergyman lives there, but in 

• Finmark is the most northerly district of Norway, inhabited by 
Lapps, whom the Norw^ans call Finos. 
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the past century, when what is here related 
happened, the parson came only twice a year, 
and besides the native inhabitants only a Nor- 
wegian sheriff and a trader lived in the village. 

The merchant's name was Lind. He and his 
wife had come up the river by boat from the 
coast one summer's day, and had brought with 
them a quantity of goods for bartering with 
the Lapps. 

No one, however, knew any thing about the 
merchant and his wife, except that they were 
both young and childless when they came there, 
but after the lapse of a year they had a daugh- 
ter. Instead of waiting, until a clergyman 
came, to have the child baptized, they decided 
to go with it to Koutokeino, a similar station 
farther in the interior of that desolate country, 
where also there was a church, and where, at 
that time, a clergyman resided all the year 
round. The distance between the two places 
is about one hundred miles. In the summer 
travelling must be undertaken on foot, but in 
winter reindeer sledges can be used, and the 
journey performed in two days. 

On the day before Christmas-eve, many 
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years ago, five reindeer, each harnessed to a 
sledge, stood outside merchant Lind's house 
in Karasjok. 

The merchant's hired man Lars, or, as the 
Lapps say, Lasse, was engaged in packing on 
one of the sledges a kettle, some frozen venison, 
and sundry other articles, betokening that some 
one was about to go on a long journey. 

All the reindeer were large, splendid animals, 
one of them, as seldom happens, being white 
as chalk, and another dappled. The rest were 
of the common ash-gray color, and all had large, 
branching horns. They belonged to the trader, 
who with his wife was going to Koutokeino to 
get their little girl, now three months old, 
baptized on Christmas-day. 

The deer used by the couple, especially the 
chalk-white one, which the wife was to drive, 
had each a beautiful harness, a belt around the 
neck and body, trimmed with red embroidery, 
tassels, silver thread, and numerous small bells. 
The wife or daughter of a wealthy Lapp thinks 
it is very grand to come to church in a white 
fur cloak, decorated with all kinds of embroidery 
in red worsted, and driving a chalk-white deer. 
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The reindeer had evidently long been stand- 
ing tied, for they had stopped eating of the 
moss which had been laid before them, and 
were impatiently pawing the ground with their 
forefeet, shaking their horns, and pulling the 
long lines of walrus hide which, like halters, 
were tied about their heads. 

They were obviously tired of their captivity, 
and very eager to be moving, so that those who 
were to drive them might rest assured that the 
first two or three miles would be done at a tear- 
ing gallop. 

Inside, in the sitting-room of the house, sat 
the young wife with the infant in her arms, 
while a native girl was busied in putting various 
articles to rights in a Lapp cradle, one of those 
contrivances which after a thousand years' ex- 
perience has been made as suitable as possible 
for winter journeys often undertaken in biting 
cold and in snow-storms, and over trackless 
wastes. 

Such a cradle is hollowed out of wood, and 
the child's head rests under a calash, from 
which are stretched, down to the foot, strong 
bands or cords, forming a close netting. Over 
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the cords can also be placed a kerchief or cloth, 
so that the child may lie completely sheltered 
and still breathe freely. From one end of the 
cradle to the other runs a strong strap, by 
means of which it can be carried on the back, 
or hung up in a tree and swung from side to 
side. It can also be drawn along or rolled over 
the ground, and will withstand thirty degrees 
of cold without the infant s being in any danger. 

On the front of the calash, or canopy, over 
the child's head, it is customary to hang glass 
beads, rings, or other rude ornaments, with 
which the little one can play. In olden times, 
on a boy's cradle, they hung a bow and arrows 
and small spears, as an omen of his becoming 
a powerful hunter. On a girl's were placed the 
wings, feet, and beak of a ptarmigan, as an 
indication that, like that bird, she was to be 
cleanly, active, and neat. 

" Are you sure now, Magga, that the moss 
is quite dry, that you are putting in the cradle ? " 
the mother asked the girl. 

" Oh, yes," answered she, " it is so dry, so 
dry, and so soft. There is none better to be 
found in the whole Dilje Mountain." 
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'* And the small deer-skins, have you them ?" 

" Here are four skins of unborn deer-calves, 
and here is the down-pillow, and here the bag 
for the feet/' 

** Marie is now asleep," said the mother, " and 
I think we had better put her into the cradle." 

With a softly breathed kiss on the babe's 
forehead, she handed it to the girl, who under- 
stood better than she how to place it in the 
cradle. 

" May I kiss the child, too ? " asked the girl. 

"Certainly, Magga," said the mother, "you 
wish no ill either to Marie or to me, only do 
not wake her." 

With all possible care the child was placed 
in the cradle, and the mother was so far made 
easy in regard to the journey which they were 
about to undertake to Koutokeino. 

The trader now came in and informed them 
that every thing was ready for their departure. 

Going out to seat themselves in the sledges, 
they found the weather cold but fine and the 
sleighing excellent. There was a little new- 
fallert snow over a hard crust, just the kind of 
road over which the reindeer moves lightest, as 
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he now and then in running can take a mouth- 
ful of snow to cool his tongue, ,and quench his 
thirst. 

" Are you all ready and in your places, with 
the lines in your hands ? " asked the Lapp, who 
was to ride in front, and had all the other deer 
hitched together after him. 

" Off, then ! " cried he. Then throwing him- 
self into the sledge the whole ^' Raide,'' "^ with 
a violent jerk, dash away, so that the snow 
from the animals' hoofs is thrown high over the 
heads of the travellers. 

The Lapp, as before mentioned, rides in 
front, the merchant follows, his wife comes 
next, then the girl with the child in her lap, 
and after her the loose or reserve-deer, without 
a sledge. 

It is customary on a long journey, or where 
the country is very hilly, always to be provided 
with such an one. In going down a steep de- 
scent, the hindmost deer, which has no sledge, 
liable to run upon its heels, involuntarily pulls 
the other way, and this tends to lessen the 
speed and make it safer for those riding in 

* Reindeer with sledges belonging, tied one after the other. 
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front. Besides, some mishap or other might 
occur, disabling one of the deer, and then the 
reserve could be drawn upon. 

Moreover, it has often happened that the 
reserve-deer has had to be butchered when the 
journey was long and the provisions were con- 
sumed. 

A few hours later the travellers are seen 
moving in a slow trot over the snow-covered 
ground, while an arc of the aurora borealis 
beams, like a halo, above their heads. 

The northern lights are here very brilliant, 
and seem to emit a hissing or crackling sound 
that can be distinctly heard, as they shoot out 
their red and yellow tongues from one end of 
the horizon to the other. The aurora and the 
stars that shine from the dark blue heavens 
make night nearly as light as day. 

The reindeer have now gradually worked off 
their restlessness, and are therefore let loose 
from the joining-line, so that each traveller 
rides by himself ; for not only the man and the 
girl, but also the merchant and his wife are ac- 
customed to driving. 

It is their intention, in the course of the 
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evening, to reach a hut which is built by the 
roadside for the use of travellers, as the stations 
in Finmark are, in some places, so far apart 
that one cannot travel from one to the other 
in one day. 

Sometimes not even such a hut is reached ; 
and the night has to be passed out-of-doors on 
the mountain. A bed is then dug in the snow, 
a deer-skin placed at the bottom, another used 
as covering, and the sledge inverted over all ; 
and so, if the cold and storm are not too severe, 
the traveller is pretty well sheltered and sleeps 
as soundly as in a house. 

While driving, the Lapp amuses himself by 
getting upon his knees in the sledge, by stand- 
ing upright, and by taking many other posi- 
tions. The rest, on the contrary, have enough 
to do in keeping in the sledges in the usual 
way. Magga, with the baby in her lap, drives 
as carefully as possible, especially when enter- 
ing a defile, or descending the banks of a frozen 
river, along the shore of which, or upon the ice 
itself, they sometimes make their way for long 
distances. In places where the river is rapid 
and whirling and therefore not frozen over, 
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they must drive along the bank ; and here 
every thing depends upon being able to keep 
one's balance, as the sledge, owing to the often 
wild and uncontrollable skipping and jumping 
of the reindeer, may easily strike against stones 
or stumps, or glide aslant down the slopes. 

After a drive of five or six hours, the Lapp 
stops, to rest, at a spot where there appears to 
be moss for the reindeer. They are unhitched 
from the sledges, and at once begin scraping 
off the snow with their forefeet, in order to 
reach the moss. Then a fire is kindled, and a 
kettle filled with snow is set over it, in order to 
get water for cooking. 

In the meantime the trader's wife must at- 
tend to little Marie's wants, and give her nour- 
ishment. She accordingly asks Magga to help 
take her out of the cradle. 

*' Take out the child here in the cold ! " cried 
the girl. "That will never do. She would 
surely get chilled." 

" Well, what shall I do then ? " she inquired. 

" You must do as a Lapp mother does." 

" And what is that, pray ? " 

" She gets on her knees, leans over the cra- 
dle, and thus nurses her child." 
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This was done, and after a few hours' rest 
the caravan again moved on. 

Some distance in front of the travellers, 
clouds, like white smoke, are seen ascending 
from the river. It is one of those cataracts, 
around which they must drive. The Lapp 
therefore stops and says, as he again ties all 
the deer together: "We must proceed on 
land here past the falls, and take good heed ; 
the hill is steep, and if any one should fall out 
of his sledge, there is danger of tumbling into 
the river." 

'* Dear Magga," cried the mother ; " do take 
good care of Marie ! " 

During the next half hour, the Lapp stops 
his capers in the sledge, becomes silent, and 
drives unusually fast. 

"Is any thing the matter, Lasse?" asked the 
trader. 

" Oh, no,'' said the Lapp in his own language, 
which the merchant also could speak ; " but 
have you not noticed that there are fresh traces 
here of a pack of wolves ? You need not tell 
your wife though. It might frighten her, and 
that is not necessary. Perhaps we shall reach 
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the hut without meeting them, or without their 
getting our scent. There are only about three 

miles to go, so do not be afraid " But 

before he could say more, his reindeer threw 
itself so suddenly to one side that he came near 
falling out of the sledge. 

A pack of wolves came leaping down towards 
them with their white breath streaming from 
their blood-red throats. 

Away flew the reindeer with the wildest 
speed. No hand could stop them now. Each 
had enough to do in trying to hold on to his 
sledge, and in warding off jolts and bruises. 

*' Magga, Magga, oh ! be careful of the child, 
take care of Marie!" was heard from the 
mother. 

Up towards the heights flew the deer, but 
here, in their fright, they entangled themselves 
between some stumps, in such a manner that 
they broke the rope with which they were tied 
together, and dashed wildly off, each by itself, 
in a strained gallop, the snow beating in the 
faces of the travellers, so that nothing could be 
seen in front. Wilder still they flew, when 
they had reached the heights and saw the pack 
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of wolves in pursuit. On the last slope, the 
girl struck so violently against a stump that 
both she and the child were thrown out of the 
sledge, and having the lines fastened about her 
wrist, she was dragged forward by the deer; 
but the child, fastened as it was in the cradle, 
rolled downward and downward. At one place 
it very nearly stopped on the slope, but sliding 
on again, it went down with swifter pace than 
ever, until at last it glided out on an ice-floe, 
which had drifted down along the river bank. 

In the meantime the reindeer sped wildly away 
over the plain, the girl almost swooning from 
being dragged after it. At length she got her 
hand free, and the deer then set off with the 
empty sledge. The tug was soon snapped in 
two, and so, leaving the sledge behind, the deer 
fled wildly away, with the wolves yelping after 
it. This brought deliverance to the others ; 
for the chase now turned to the loose deer, 
which, without doubt, was soon overtaken by 
the wolves, eager to drink its warm blood. 

Not until he had gone nearly two miles from 
the spot did the Lapp get enough control over 
his deer to stop it. The merchant and his 
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wife were not far off. The danger was over, 
for the instant, but where were the girl and the 
child ? 

It had now become both cloudy and dark, so 
that nothing could be seen at a distance. They 
therefore waited a while, that they might pos- 
sibly see or hear something of the girl. 

" We are quite near the hut," said the Lapp, 
" we had better drive there first, and then I will 
turn back, if I can possibly get my deer to go." 

'* I will also go with you, Lasse," said the 
mother. 

" It is of no use," said the Lapp. '* You will 
not be able to make your deer go back there 
again ; I doubt if I can make mine." 

"But the child, the child!'* exclaimed the 
mother, weeping. 

'* Perhaps Magga has reached the hut before 
us," said the Lapp, in order to give her a little 
hope, and to get her to drive on, although he 
had himself little faith in this. When they came 
in sight of the hut, and still could discover no 
trace of the girl, the Lapp turned about, while 
the trader and his wife drove forward to the 
hut. 
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After half an hour's exertion in getting his 
deer to go back, the Lapp at last reached the 
place where they had encountered the wolves, 
and began to call and shout. 

At last there came an answer from down the 
river, and there he found the girl wading about 
in the snow, weeping and wailing, despairingly 
seeking the child. 

She now related what had happened to her, 
and they both continued, in the dark, to search, 
in vain, for the child. They could not but be- 
lieve at last, that either it had fallen into the 
river and been hopelessly lost, or had been 
dragged away by the wolves. 

There was nothing else to do but to return 
to the poor parents, who, in mortal anguish 
were awaiting them in the hut. 

When at length the sound of the approaching 
bells was heard in the dark night, the mother 
rushed out with the cry : 

" The child ! the child ! where is my child ? " 

" We have not yet been able to find it," said 
the Lapp, for the girl, in her terror, was unable 
to speak a word. " We must wait until it grows 
a little lighter." 
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" My God ! my God ! " groaned the poor 
mother, and fell fainting in her husband's arms. 

The girl and the man now explained the 
situation to the merchant, showing that it 
could avail nothing to set out again for some 
hours. But when the mother became conscious, 
she wanted to go at once and seek the child 
herself. 

"We must wait till the gray of the morning," 
protested the Lapp, " when we shall all go to- 
gether." 

It was a sad night for husband and wife, 
long, anxious hours, weeping and sobbing and 
lamenting : '* Marie, little Marie, my only child 
torn to pieces by wolves ! O God, Thou chas- 
tisest me heavily in Thy wrath ! " groaned the 
poor mother. 

'* Try if possible to rest a little," begged her 
husband, " so that you may be stronger when 
we start out to hunt again." 

" Rest ! rest ! No, I cannot, I cannot ! Let 
us go now, this minute ! " 

" There is no use until towards morning ; we 
can see nothing," urged her husband. ** It 
must be left in God's hands. He can, in His 
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mercy, keep the child from danger. You know 
It cannot freeze in the cradle." 

** Byt the wolves, the wolves ! In God's 
name let us instantly go back ! *' wailed the 
mother. ' 

" The wolves have enough to do in chasing 
Magga's deer," her husband said consolingly. 

" But the river and the falls. My God ! my 
God ! No, I will not remain here ; we must 
away ! Do let us set off ! You come with me, 
Lasse ! " 

Laa^se protested that the reindeer were so 
frightened that it was impossible, for the pres- 
ent, to get them to go back there in the dark. 
So at last she was prevailed upon to wait and 
to try and take a little rest. But no sooner 
were sleep and fatigue on the point of throw- 
ing the veil of oblivion over her terrors, than 
she would awaken, and sorrow and dread lay 
again, with leaden weight, on her heart. 

" Now we shall soon start ; in a quarter of an 
hour it will be light enough for us to see to 
drive," said Lasse. 

The girl stayed behind ; the Lapp, the hus- 
band and the wife drove away, and, in the gray 
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of morning reached the place where the rein- 
deer had taken fright. They also found the 
spot where the girl had fallen off the pledge, 
and soon discovered a narrow streak in the 
snow, where the cradle had glided down tow- 
ards the river. All three followed it ; and 
presently they caught sight of the cradle itself. 
With a cry of joy, the mother darted forward * 
and threw herself over it. But with a sigh and 
deep moaning she sank senseless on the ice. 
It was empty ; the cords were torn, and, looking 
closer, spots of blood and numerous wolf-tracks 
were found in the snow. 

There could no longer be any doubt. It 
was impossible to believe other than that the 
child had been devoured by the monsters. 

With the empty cradle the parents turned 
back to the hut. They had nothing to do now 
at Koutokeino ; and next day returned to Kar- 
asjok, sick both in mind and body. 

Only one thing had they not noticed, faint 
traces of a pair of snow-shoes * at the spot where 
the cradle stood, and up along the river. 

♦ A species of shoe much used by the Esquimaux, Laplanders, and 
others who inhabit those regions, where snow prevails for a great 
portion of the year. 



JAAMPA ON SNOW-SHOES AFTER THE WOLF. 

MANY years ago, Aslak Laagje was the 
richest mountain Lapp in Finmark. 
He owned a herd of from three thousand to 
four thousand reindeer, and to tend these he 
kept serving-men and maidens, not to speak 
of a whole troop of dogs. 

Two of his hired men were named respec- 
tively Jaampa and Jouno. Jaampa was of pure 
Lapp blood, and in exterior a true type of his 
race. His mouth was large, his nose small and 
somewhat flattened, his eyes small and blink- 
ing, his cheek-bones high, his hair black and 
tangled, and the whole face furrowed and wrin- 
kled like a piece of birch-bark. Besides, he was 
tanned entirely brown from heat and cold, 
smoke and rain, hail, wind, and snow. He was 
not handsome, not even in a Lapp maiden's 
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eyes. Indeed he had fared so poorly at the 
hands of the female sex, that at the age of 
nearly forty years, he still found himself unable 
to procure a wife. He was not a meek man, 
nor could he even be called pious in a Christian 
sense. I am afraid, on the contrary, he must 
be said to have been a heathen. 

He had been, sure enough, both baptized 
and confirmed ; but his religious education had 
been conducted during that period of the past 
century when Lapp children were obliged, by 
law, to study the teachings of the church in 
Norwegian. Jaampa had thus, no doubt, learn- 
ed just barely enough of the Norwegian Cate- 
chism to be admitted for confirmation by the 
minister ; but he had, probably, according to 
the phrase of the time, '* nothing understood 
of what he had heard, read or sung." Later in 
life, he had discarded the book, and thereby 
cast his religion overboard. 

Mother Laagje, who was a pious woman, and 
who knew a number of prayers both in Lappish, 
Finnish, and Norwegian, had often said to 
him : 

'' Jaampa, Jaampa, what will become of you 
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on judgment-day, you, who never pray, morn- 
ing or evening ? " 

*' I don't Vxiovf Daro " (Norwegian), he would 
answer ; '' how, then, can I pray to the Norwe- 
gian God, when He does n't understand Same ? *' 
(Lappish). 

To this mother Laagje never knew how to 
reply ; for she also had heard that the Bishop 
(M. F. Bang), impossible as it may seem, had 
declared that *' our Lord would not hear Lapp- 
ish, but only Norwegian prayers." 

The Bishop thought, no doubt, thereby to 
induce them, with so much greater eagerness, 
to lay hold of Norwegian. 

But Jaampa would not learn Norwegian, nor 
could he even if he wished it ever so much ; for 
who would teach him ? 

What, then, did he do ? He had again re- 
course, in secret, to the Lappish gods, who 
still were not quite forgotten, and whose images 
yet stood here and there on hill and strand. 
These, he thought, must, at least, be just as 
skilled in languages as himself, or understand 
both Lappish and Finnish, which he spoke 
equally well. He prayed, then, his own way; 
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but when he prayed, where he prayed, and what 
his prayers were, the Lord alone knows ! 

Jaampa had an unruly, passionate temper. 
Yet he was not really a bad man. He was 
fondly attached to little children, and often, 
when he had an opportunity, showed kindness 
to people who were poorer than himself ; but, if 
he became vexed or provoked, he was no better 
than a wild beast, for he shunned nothing, feared 
nothing, and had no respect for things either 
divine or human. 

Why, then, did Laagje have this man in his 
service ? 

Well, Jaampa had also his virtues and good 
qualities. He was uncommonly large for a 
Lapp, but still as nimble as a cat, and of great 
endurance in walking and running ; especially 
did he excel in sliding on snow-shoes. Few 
were as clever as he in taking care of the deer- 
herd, in breaking them for driving, in slaughter- 
ing them, in training dogs, and above all in 
chasing the wolves on snow-shoes. Many a 
one had laid down his life because of Jaampa s 
knife. Half a wolf himself, he was their sworn 
and mortal enemy. He was therefore well liked, 
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and prospered well at the hands of his gentle 
master Laagje, and had good wages. Every fall 
he was given three breeding deer, and of course 
also the calves they might have. In this man- 
ner he had, like many a one serving a mountain 
Lapp, procured for himself a small herd of 
about a hundred deer. 

These were, of course, marked in the ears 
with his own self-chosen sign, different from 
his master's and all others. Jaampa drank when 
and where he could lay hold of liquor, and so 
long and in such quantities, that he would be 
left lying wherever he happened to be, in a 
house or out on the ground, in snow and cold. 
It sometimes happened, that when he woke up 
after a drunken sleep, his long tangled hair 
would be frozen fast in the snow and ice, so 
that he would have to use his knife to free 
himself. 

Jouno differed entirely from Jaampa in being 
an agreeable and good-natured fellow. He 
talked, jested and chattered incessantly. Like 
many a Lapp, he was a child in mind and 
thought. Still he also had his virtues. He 
was clever in handicraft, making sledges and 
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snow-shoes, carving spoons and divers imple- 
ments out of deer horns, and was skilled in 
fishing and capturing grouse, and handy about 
helping the women milk the deer, and kindred 
employments. Taken altogether, Jouno was a 
Jacob and Jaampa was an Esau. These two 
men shared the same tent, according to the 
custom and practice of the country, while, on 
the other hand, the serving-girls slept in the 
family tent. 

The winter when these incidents Jiappened, 
Laagje had pitched his tents on Akkanas 
Mountain, a few miles from Karasjok, his 
numerous herd roaming round about. 

The wolves had been already very trouble- 
some in the early part of winter, and the serv- 
ants, two and two at a time, had been out con- 
stantly both day and night, to keep watch. 
Still the wolves had succeeded in killing a 
number of deer. Several packs had been seen, 
and it was feared that later in the winter they 
would be still worse. 

It had also been noticed that among the 
wolves there was one of unusual size, and of a 
slightly different color from the common Nor- 
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wegian sort. . It was supposed to be a Russian 
wolf, come over from Siberia. 

jaampa was in constant bad temper, because 
this monster had killed one of his excellent 
sledge-deer, although there had been hundreds 
of others to select from. He spent one day 
hunting this one on snow-shoes, but had been 
obliged to give up the chase, as the snow was 
not deep enough, and the wolf, therefore, could 
easily get away. 

Jaampa sighed and prayed, but likely not to 
our Lord, that there might soon come a heavy 
snow-fall, so that he could try a race, under 
favorable circumstances, with this robber-wolf. 

Finally one day the clouds began to gather, 
and in proportion as they thickened Jaampa's 
face commenced to clear. He put a new charge 
in his short Lapp rifle, selected the longest and 
widest snow-shoes, and greased them with deer 
fat. 

Then came the snow. Silently and softly, 
in larger and larger flakes, it fell down from the 
dark vault of heaven, and lay deep down in the 
valleys and on the heights, where usually it is 
wont to drift away. For this reason, the wolf, 
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when he is pursued, usually takes to the hills, 
as he can there the more easily escape. ^ 

Jaampa's face beamed, and he set extra night- 
watches in expectation of the wolves. But 
several nights went by without sight or sound 
of them, so that it was almost believed they 
had gone away altogether. 

Jaampa was both pleased and displeased at 
this. It was, of course, well that they kept 
away. Still he would willingly have first tried 
a race, in good earnest, with that big wolf. 

In the meantime, he must again take up his 
wonted duties. One forenoon he was busy 
breaking a deer down on the ice of a lake right 
in front of the tents. The young buck had, 
some time before, gone through his first lesson 
according to Jaampa's educational method. 
This consisted in tying him with a long line or 
deer-skin strap to the top of a tolerably tall, 
slim and elastic birch tree, and then letting him 
stand there pulling and jerking at it. 

The birch tree would bend every time the 
deer made a leap in his furious struggles to get 
loose. But, like the salmon on the line of a 
well-trained angler, it had, at last, to give in 
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and be quiet, and submit to fate in the shape 
of a rein and halter. Then Jaampa, as before 
mentioned, took it with him down on the ice, 
and fastened a sledge to the end of the tug. 
At first the wild animal is very suspicious of 
the sledge or object, which it sees coming after 
it. It thinks, perhaps, that it is a wolf or some 
other enemy pursuing it, but gradually, as it 
begins to lose fear of the sledge, the tug is 
made shorter. 

Jaampa and the deer tossed and tumbled 
about on the ice. Sometimes the deer teing 
master pulled Jaampa down and dragged him 
along for a while. But there was no danger of 
jolts or bruises on the even surface of the ice, 
and Jaampa held his own until, by and by, the 
deer had to submit, move slowly, and pull the 
empty sledge after it. Later, it would be har- 
nessed to one partly loaded, between tamed 
deer, and obliged without more ado to move 
along with the rest. 

Laagje was in his tent looking after the meat- 
pot, which was boiling for dinner. In a moun- 
tain Lapp's household, it is the husband who 
cooks or minds the pot, while the wife's work 
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consists chiefly in making clothes, shoes, dress- 
ing skins, tending the children, and so on. 

Jouno was engaged in working at a pulkka, 
or deer-sledge. Every thing breathed peace 
and quiet, when, suddenly, some one was seen 
dashing down the steep hill-side on the opposite 
shore of the lake, shouting something which 
was not instantly understood. It was none 
other than one of the serving-girls, who that 
day kept watch. Jaampa suspended his rein- 
deer drill and listened. Then he heard dis- 
tinctly the cry : " Gumpe Ice botsuin / " (The 
wolf is after the reindeer !) 

Now if there is any cry which can rouse a 
Lapp out of a doze, a dream, a sleep, or .even 
a drunken stupor, it is this. Yea, I am afraid 
that a mountain Lapp, even if he were on his 
knees before the altar receiving the Sacrament 
from the minister's hand, would spring to his 
feet and set off, If any one should enter the 
church and suddenly cry in his ear : " Gumpe 
loe, botsuin / *' 

Jaampa instantly let go the deer, and set off 
on a run up towards the tents. He also 
called: '* Jouno, Laagje, gumpe Ice botsuin!^' 
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No sooner was Jaampa's cry heard, than Jouno 
flung the knife and Laagje the ladle, and, to- 
gether with the women, and all the dogs from 
their lurking-places, came rushing out. Every 
thing was in an uproar, and, while the men 
hurried to put on their snow-shoes, the panting 
girl related how a pack of wolves had come 
suddenly dashing towards them, and that, when 
attempting to face them, the large wolf, at the 
head of the others, had come close up to them 
and showed his teeth, so that they had drawn 
back in terror and defended themselves with 
their staffs. Then she had hurried off to the 
tents, to give the alarm, while the other girl, as 
well as she could, followed the herd. 

Jaampa flung his rifle over his shoulder, and 
thrust a few deer tongues in his bosom ; for he 
knew not how long the hunt might last. At 
any rate, he was not going to give it up for the 
first two or three days — that he promised him- 
self. Off they started, all three, in the direc- 
tion in which the reindeer had taken their 
flight, according to the girl's report. Nor was 
it long before they caught sight of the large 
herd, which again had collected itself into a 
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close body. When they came up, however, 
they found that the wolves had succeeded in 
forcing about one hundred deer out of the main 
troop. These had started in a northeasterly 
direction, pursued by the wolves, which, in the 
usual way, sought to force them still more 
apart, in order, afterwards, two and two to pur- 
sue a single deer. 

Laagje stayed behind to help the girl drive 
the herd back to the tents. Jaampa and Jouno 
kept on after the wolves. They soon found the 
tracks, so there was no difficulty in following 
them. After traversing the distance of about 
seven miles they discovered drops of blood on 
the snow, causing them to suspect that the 
large wolf had had his teeth in a deer. Some 
distance farther on they found a deer torn in 
pieces and half devoured by the wolves, which 
had already taken flight again. 

Jaampa examined the mark in the ears, and 
discovered that it again was one of his own 
deer that the wolves had caught. If he was 
not enraged before he certainly became so 
now. 

*' Would that Satan or Jaampa had hold of 
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you, d — ned, bloody tyrant that you are ! " 
cried he, and then started on, following the 
wolf-tracks. Some three miles farther on he 
caught sight of the large wolf, with a small one 
following him. They were out on the ice of a 
lake which they were about to cross, in order 
to reach the heights on the opposite side. 

Jaampa now began the chase in earnest. 
With lightning speed he flew down a declivity 
and commenced a run across the ice. 

Jouno could no longer keep up with him, and 
began to fall behind ; but Jaampa's speed was 
not to be checked on that account. 

The wolves seeing that they were pursued, 
and finding it difficult to run in the deep snow, 
commenced vomiting in order to relieve them- 
selves, as they are wont to . do when closely 
pressed after gorging themselves with food. 
Jaampa, who saw this, flung away his rifle, 
which burdened him somewhat, and so in an- 
other way followed their example. He knew 
that Jouno, who came behind, would find and 
take it with him. 

Jaampa was not far from the wolves when 
they reached the land, but going up the heights 
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on the other side they got the start of him. 
When he again caught sight of them, the smal- 
ler wolf had parted from the large one. Per- 
haps he had a foreboding that it might be dan- 
gerous to keep company with him. Jaampa, of 
course, kept on after the large one. 

The course was once more downhill, and fas- 
ter and faster flew the snow-shoes. The wolf was 
again about to cross a lake, but in the descent to- 
wards it Jaampa's speed was ten times as great 
as the wolfs, and he gained more and more upon 
him. At length he came rushing close behind 
him, and as he sped past he struck at him with 
his staff, aiming the blow across the loins, the 
animal's weakest point. But the wolf was an 
old, experienced fellow. He made a sudden 
turn at the instant, and parried the blow, catch- 
ing the stick with his teeth. 

It never avails to strike at a wolfs head. 
Besides, as ill luck would have it, Jaampa's left 
snow-shoe cut in under an osier-twig*, as he 
struck at the wolf, causing him to fall headlong, 
with his face buried in the snow. 

Quick as lightning the wolf was upon him, 
seizing his shoulder with his sharp teeth, while 
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he tore and pulled at his deer-skin coat. For- 
tunately, however, the coat was thick, and inside 
of it Jaampa had, besides, a sheep-skin jacket, 
and although he felt the teeth, and a long time 
afterwards bore blue spots in the skin, he did 
not mind this much. He wisely remained quiet, 
half buried in the snow, until he got hold of 
his knife. He then twisted himself suddenly 
about and stabbed the wolf in the shoulder, 
whereupon he again ran off. 

Jaampa was not long in getting upon his feet 
to start after him. The road now lay for three 
miles across a long expanse of ice, and the race 
commenced anew. 

The moon came up, the stars were lighted, 
the northern lights glimmered and glittered 
and glistened in millions of snow-crystals. The 
night was clear, but no living thing was heard 
or seen. All was silent and still on the wide, 
snow-covered mountain plains. 

Only these two, Jaampa and the wolf, panted 
and ran, without witnesses or auditors, without 
pause or rest, not a race for a prize, but a race 
for life and death. 

When the wolf again reached land, he had. 
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obviously, begun to tire somewhat ; perhaps 
also the wound and the loss of blood had weak- 
ened him, for he no longer attempted to ascend 
the heights, but ran along the shore of the lake. 
Jaampa triumphed at the sight of the blood 
in his tracks, and exerted himself to the utmost 
to overtake the brute ; but the sweat dropped 
from him more freely than the blood from the 
wolf, and so heated was he that he fairly 
steamed. Then he tore off his heavy deer- 
skin coat, and flinging it on the snow, set for- 
ward in his short, light, sheep-skin jacket 'It 
was freezing now, so that a light crust of ice 
was formed on the snow. This made the snow- 
shoes glide as smoothly as though they had 
been made of glass, while, on the other hand, 
it cut the wolfs feet. At length Jaampa tossed 
off his cap, as even that had become too heavy 
for him. Bareheaded and with streaming hair, 
he hurried on, to reach the end of the lake at 
the same time with the wolf. Here the descent 
was down a narrow defile, and when the wolf 
entered this, the act proved his destruction. 
Jaampa was above the wolf, and suddenly 
turned his course downward, so that when the 
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beast, with grinning jaws, flew by him in the 
narrow gorge, he received such a well-aimed 
blow across his back, from Jaampa's knotty 
stick, that he sank down in the snow, with the 
hind part of the body paralyzed, unable to rise 
or leave the spot. 

Jaampa was conqueror. He drew his breath 
heavily a few times, as he leaned on his staff 
and looked at his helpless enemy. Pity was 
out of the question. On the contrary, in dis- 
dainful triumph at having broken the back of 
his mortal enemy, he exhausted his anger in all 
manner of abuse. '* There now, I have caught 
you at last," he cried exultingly, "you wicked 
demon ! You who have sneaked about in the 
night, but have been cowardly in the daytime, 
except towards little children. There you sit 
now with broken back and gaping jaw, you 
ugly brute ! Do you think that I pity you ? 
You bit my shoulder, did you ? But now you 
shall bite no more, nor lick any more reindeer- 
blood with your damned tongue ! My knife in- 
stead shall taste your heart's blood ! It was 
you, you thievish knave, that a month ago 
stole from me my best sledge-deer. Yes, it 
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was you, there is no use in your hiding and 
denying it ; it was you, I say, or your father or 
your mother, or your sister, or your brother, or 
some one or other of your cursed kindred ! 
Now you shall die, you shall die, do you 
hear, flayer, scoundrel, Satan's blood-hound ! 
There ! — here is the knife for you ! " And like 
a flash of lightning the blade entered the wolfs 
side, and he rolled over on his back — dead. 

Jaampa flayed him, threw the skin over his 
shoulders and about his neck like a fur collar, 
and proceeded on his way homeward. After 
three or four miles' travel, he met Jouno, who 
came with his rifle, coat, and cap. 

They took a short cut home, and late in the 
afternoon reached the tents. Jaampa did not 
enlarge much upon the hunt, but his jaws 
worked all the harder on the contents of a pot 
of meat, which had lately been taken off the 
fire. When one of the girls, however, took 
his coat and sat down to repair it, he had to 
relate that the wolf had torn it. But Jouno, 
on the contrary, ate and talked as for a wager, 
and from him, then, they learned the exact 
particulars of the hunt. 



III. 

THE LAPP AND THE CHILD. 

A FEW days after the wolf-hunt it was de- 
cided that Jaampa and Laagje should set 
out in different directions to search for the miss- 
ing deer. Such journeys from village to village 
are not infrequently undertaken, and are con- 
sidered partly as pleasure trips, especially when 
those concerned are servants and not themselves 
the losers. Hence it is that hired boys, farther 
south, are not averse to being sent up into the 
mountains to look for horses. It gives them a 
chance to roam about from one mountain dairy 
to another ; and in such rambles they often 
have an opportunity of meeting kinsfolk and 
friends or even strangers from whom they can 
hear and to whom they can tell the news, and 
converse of what, to this nomadic people, is a 
never-ending theme of interest— the reindeer, 
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its care, its complaints, its habits of life, its 
usefulness, and the like. 

Laagje was very fortunate in soon getting 
information of a few missing deer, at a neigh- 
boring mountaineer's, who was distantly related 
to him. They said that on a certain day they 
had discovered a black movable spot far away 
on the snow-covered ground. It came nearer 
and nearer, and grew larger and larger, when 
it was found to be a small herd of reindeer. It 
soon became evident that these had been sepa- 
rated from a larger body, as they were now 
wandering like stragglers of a vanquished 
army, and that therefore the wolf was abroad 
and had been at his work somewhere or other ; 
for when they caught sight of the moun- 
taineer's herd, they broke into a swift gallop, 
and threw themselves panting and exhausted 
into the very midst of it. 

In cases where wandering deer reach the 
kindred or friends of their owners, all danger 
of loss is passed. The ear-marks show to whom 
they belong, and, accordingly, proper care is 
taken of them. 

But if they fall into the hands of a set of 
thieves, as often happens, the deer-thief is found 
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to be no better than the wolf ; for he butchers 
them, hides the flesh or eats it up, or else 
marks them over again with his own sign, and 
moves away to other parts where he cannot 
easily be found. 

Jaampa took a reindeer to drive and started 
in a southerly direction, towards Koutokeino, 
where the worst thieves were to be found. He 
had a remarkable Indian sagacity in making 
observations, forming conclusions, and in look- 
ing about him while talking with a party con- 
cerning things quite foreign to wandering deer 
or deer-stealing. From the color of a skin, or 
from portions of the body flayed and thrown 
away, he could instantly determine whether the 
animal had belonged to his own herd, or to that 
of his master's. 

Jaampa had said nothing as to what time he 
might return. Laagje, on the contrary, who 
had taken no sledge-deer but only snow-shoes, 
had promised to be back before Christmas. 
Therefore, having received tidings of a part of 
his herd, he had, after making arrangements 
with his relatives to take charge of them 
for the present, set out on his homeward 
journey. 
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Thus it happened that, on the morning be- 
fore Christmas, he was going along the very 
same river where the trader and his wife met 
with the disaster to their child on the night 
before. 

It was Laagje's intention to reach his home in 
the course of the day, in order to celebrate 
Christmas-eve with his household. On his 
way he saw traces of wolves in several places 
on the river bank, but he did not suspect that 
they were right in his neighborhood until his 
dog " Tshjabo," which ran in front of him, sud- 
denly set up a howl, as he was attacked by two 
or three wolves and in a twinkling was torn to 
pieces. Each darted away with his share of 
the dog, and when Laagje came up to the spot 
there was nothing left of the poor animal ex- 
cept a few spots of blood in the snow. 

While he stood looking about him and listen- 
ing for the wolves, he seemed to hear the faint 
cry of a child from a little farther up the river. 

*' It must be a waif," * thought Laagje to 
himself. '* God knows what poor unfortunate 

* The word here translated by " waif" means a child bom and 
left to die in the wilderness. 
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has become a mother, and whose child, being- 
left to perish, now cries for a Christian baptism/' 
It is a common belief among the Lapps, that 
when some wretched girl, deceived perhaps by 
her lover s promise of marriage, goes away, in 
her despair, and " gives birth in the desert," as it 
is called in Lappish, the child lives, whatsoever 
is done to it ; and that it cries and calls to pas- 
sers-by, and even mentions its unhappy mother's 
name, when inquiry is made. 

This superstition, which seems to be the 
creation of a guilty conscience, prevents, it may 
be, many an unfortunate woman from commit- 
ting a crime, which otherwise could be accom- 
plished and concealed much more easily in those 
wild and sparsely settled tracts than in more 
populous regions. The belief is, that the child 
does not cease its wailing or its heart-rending 
cries for its mother until it has exposed her or 
its murderer, and then only after some Christian 
name has been called out to it as a baptismal 
name. Wherefore it is said that children have 
been found with their tongues cut out, the 
wretched mother having committed this cruelty 
in the hope that the child would be prevented 
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from calling for her and thus revealing her 
name. 

As Laagje proceeded farther up the river, 
he perceived a dark object on an ice-floe, at a 
distance from the shore, and, impossible as it 
seemed to him, the sound did appear to come 
thence. 

" She has thrown the child into the river, the 
unfortunate!" thought he; and he hurried 
along, to get away as soon as possible from this 
dismal place, convinced that a crime had been 
committed there, and that it was a waif that 
called. 

But again the feeble call fell upon his ears so 
distinctly, and with a wail so plaintive, that his 
heart was moved both by apprehension and 
sympathy. For I must tell you that he was un- 
happy in not having children of his own. He 
had, indeed, adopted his sister s youngest child 
Mellet, a boy of between three and four years 
of age, but it was not really his own. 

Therefore he stopped again, looked behind 
and listened more attentively. 

" In God's merciful name," ejaculated he, 
*' it cannot be a real, living child ! " 
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In an instant he returned, flung the lasso 
over on the ice-floe, and pulled it ashore, A- 
mazed he grasped the cradle, tore asunder the 
cords, and what did he see ? The loveliest 
baby — its face wet with tears — stretching its 
little blue-cold hands towards him. He came 
near losing his senses at this unexpected sight. 

It was no waif ; it was a real living child that 
lay in the cradle. The next thought was what 
he should do now to save the poor thing s life ? 

He first fell to calling and shouting to ascer- 
tain if there were people anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood 

But no ; no answer was heard from any 
direction in the dark, cold dawn. Then he took 
the cradle up and started off with it in his arms. 
But this would not do at all. It hindered him 
too much in sliding on his snow-shoes. 

So he got down upon his knees with the cra- 
dle in front of him, took out the child with 
trembling hands, and laid it in his lap. Then 
he drew his knife and cut an opening in his 
coat and inside-jacket, large enough to take 
into his bosom the now nearly naked infant. 
There it would keep warm, much warmer than 
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in the cradle, and would not hinder him in his 
movements. 

This done, away he started again, in order 
to reach home as soon as possible ; for though 
shelter and warmth could be found in his old 
bosom, there was no nourishment for an infant. 
And perhaps it had fasted so long already, 
that it might die of hunger before he could 
reach home, and his wife could give it milk or 
reindeer marrow, on which Lapp children are 
often brought up. This fear drove him on, as 
though invisible spirits had been after him to 
rob him of the child. Never in all his -life had 
he exerted himself as on that morning. Over 
hill and dale he went, without stop or rest. 
He had about seven miles to go from where 
he found the child to his home, but he soon 
reached the heights and went swiftly forward, 
descending with lightning speed the long 
mountain slopes. 

Suddenly he stopped. The child lay so still 
that he became apprehensive lest it might be 
dead. He put his hand cautiously into his 
bosom and felt one of its small hands. " God 
be praised ! " he exclaimed, when he found that 
it was warm. Then away he went again. 
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Soon he caught sight of his tents and his 
reindeer herd resting round about them. The 
animals, seeing him coming with such speed, 
leaped to their feet ; and the dogs rushed out 
of the tents barking furiously ; but soon recog- 
nized their master, and bounded forward with 
delight, fawning upon him, as though to beg 
pardon for having made a mistake. Then 
came Mother Laagje and the servants. 

" Peace be with you ! '* said Laagje ; and 
" How do you do, little wife ? Hasten back 
into the tent, warm some milk, and let us be 
by ourselves ! " 

She obeyed at once, thinking that her hus- 
band must have been taken sick. 

"What 's the matter, Laagje, are you ill?" 
she asked. 

" No ; there 's nothing the matter with me," 
he replied, while entering the tent ; " but come 
here, little wife, come and see what a pretty 
little thing I have in my bosom." 

" What ! in God's name, a child ! " exclaimed 
the woman, when Laagje drew the little one 
forth ; " a living child, a beautiful child, a little 
girl, one of God's angels. Good Lord ! whose 
can it be ? " 
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" I don't know, I have found it " 

"Found it?" 

*' Yes, in the snow." 

" In the snow ?" 

" Yes ; that is to say, not in the snow exactly, 
but on an ice-floe out in the river at Great Falls. 
I thought at first it was a waif; it cried so 
pitifully." 

" Nearly naked in the snow ! " 

" No, it lay in a cradle, had its clothes on, 
and was well wrapped up ; but I threw away 
the cradle and hurried off with the child in my 
bosom.'* 

" Whom in all the world can it belong to ? Did 
you see no traces of people or hear anybody ?" 

'* No, it was quite dark. I saw nothing and 
heard nothing, save the death-cry of Tshjabo, 
as he was torn in pieces by wolves." 

Milk and deer marrow were now given to 
the little stranger, who soon lay asleep, warm 
and comfortable, in Mother Laagje's lap. 

How happy the poor trader's wife would 
have been if she could have seen this, instead 
of the empty cradle, and the blood-stains on the 
snow ! 
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When Laagje had finished his repast, he 
seated himself beside his wife. They both 
gazed at the sleeping child, and carefully ex- 
amined every bit of clothing it had on ; but 
there was no mark to be discovered. The 
dress throughout was that of a common Lapp 
child. 

'* So you left the cradle behind," said the 
wife. " Perhaps there are things in it which 
would explain about the child." 

" I will fetch it to-morrow," said Laagje ; 
" and, besides, you have no cradle either.* 

'* Oh, would we could keep the child for our 
own ! Look how pretty it is ! " 

" Yes, would we could ! But we can, at all 
events, keep her for the present, and if no in- 
quiries are made for her she is mine. Perhaps 
she was wilfully exposed. I have, at any rate, 
found and saved her, else she had been death's 
certain prey. As the Saviour was given to the 
world on Christmas night, so, perhaps, is this 
child given to us to-day." 

" But what shall we say to our servants and 
other people ? " 

" Oh, we must say that it is a foster-child. 
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which I have brought, and that we have 
adopted her, so as to have two, Mellet and the 
little one here, to play together." 

'* But is she baptized, do you think ? " 

To that no one could make answer. But 

better twice than not at all, thought Laagje. 

So, after the servants had been told that 

Laagje had returned with a foster-child from 

. one of his sick relatives, he and his wife took 
it and went to Kontokeino. 

^ With the parson Laagje cleared himself 
easily. He passed the child off, without more 
ado, as his own, and had it christened — Lajla. 
When they had returned to their tents, the 
servants were regaled with the best food and 
drink, that the house could furnish, as the oc- 
casion of Lajla's receiving her christening gift, 
according to custom, just as Mellet had received 
his, when he was taken into the family. From 
the numerous reindeer herd Jaampa selected 
ten females, that were with calf, and these were 
marked with an extra incision in the ears, so 
that they could be distinguished from those 
belonging to the parents and others. This 
sign was henceforth called " Lajla's sign." In 
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olden times it was customary to use this sign 
also as a general mark of ownership, with 
which, later in life, every article belonging to 
the child was marked. The owner, when grown 
up, would use it as his signature, and it had the 
same binding force as a written name or seal. 

In general a child did not receive more than 
one reindeer as a christening-gift from its pa- 
rents, but the wealthy Laagje presented Mellet 
and Lajla each with ten females, so there was 
every reason to hope that when of age they 
would be very rich, as besides this they had a 
large inheritance in expectancy. The deer pre- 
sented at baptism and their offspring, however 
numerous they might become, are not to this 
day reckoned in the heritage, but are the child's 
personal property. 

In old times the child often received deer 
also from the sponsors ; and the one who first 
discovered and pointed out the child's first 
tooth must always give it a deer. This was 
called " tooth-deer." The practice was, no 
doubt, borrowed from the Norwegians, who, as 
is well known, used to bestow similar gifts, 
which were called " tooth-cattle/' 
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TIME. 

IMMEDIATELY after Christmas Laagje 
struck his tents and moved with his herd 
farther south, down towards Lake H cEtta, 
which lies within the territory of Russian Fin- 
land. There was not then, as there is now, 
any prohibition against moving across the 
border, and the Norwegian mountain Lapps 
spent a large part of the winter in Russian 
Lapland, while the Russian or Finnish nomads, 
together with the Norwegian, again in the 
summer visited the coasts of Norway. 

This was of benefit to both parties and 
injured none. Exchange of territory, or mu- 
tual use of each other's winter and summer 
grazing-grounds, was just as necessary for the 
nomadic population on both sides of the 
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boundary, as it is for the Norwegian peasant 
to shift about and keep his cattle in the barns 
in the winter and on the mountains in the 
summer. Our farmers would be badly off if 
they were ordered either to stay up in the 
mountains all the year round, or only to stall- 
feed their cattle. 

During his stay on the soil of Finland, 
Laagje often had dealings with Quains or 
Finns, and, as a consequence, he and his ser- 
vants understood and spoke the closely-allied 
Finnish language nearly as well as their own. 
It often happened, also, that he was visited by 
people journeying from Finland to Finmark in 
Norway. 

As is well known, a migration, on a small 
scale, has taken place, and continues to this 
day, from the north of Finland to Finmark. 
The immigrating Finns take their way round 
by the Gulf of Bothnia, and up through Lap- 
land to Kittila, where they separate, some 
going to Varanger and others to Alten. They 
thus follow the same route that some historians 
suppose a part of the Scandinavians to have 
followed on their journey from Finland. This 
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immigration, by means of which Finmark, or 
the northernmost part of Norway, has been 
sporadically colonized from the north as far 
south as the bailiwick of Salten, is not very 
remote. It was occasioned by the great 
Northern War. During the ten years after 
the conquest of Wiborg (1711) and the battle 
of Storkyro, while Finland was in the power of 
Russia and overrun by her wild soldier-hordes, 
the land suffered greater distress than perhaps 
any other European country has ever been ex- 
posed to. This fact is mentioned as follows in 
a letter written by Count Armfelt : 

"In all places where the Russians roved, as 
well before as after the conquest of Wiborg, 
they proceeded to ravage and burn, torture 
and murder the innocent inhabitants. In the 
parish of Nykyrckio alone, they put to death 
forty persons in one house, and left behind 
them living only a child six weeks old. Indeed, 
hardly a house is found where they did not kill 
some of the innocent inhabitants, or torture 
them by tying them to a long pole and hanging 
them over a fire. I have myself seen five or 
six such fireplaces. Besides, they frequently 
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carried off innumerable innocent children, and, 
I say it with horror ! they even devoured sev- 
eral, to the truth of which especially the village 
of Ilmis can testify, as some Kalmuks, who 
came there, brought with them in their sledges 
the bodies of three butchered children, two 
girls and a boy, whom little by little they cooked 
and ate during their stay in the place." 

Another writer says : " Often did the desti- 
tution at that time lead to unnatural and in- 
human actions. A mother was forced by 
hunger to use two of her dead children's bodies 
as food for herself and her remaining family. 
Another sold her child to a Russian officer for 
a stone of salt. No wonder, then, that all who 
could, fled to whatever place it was possible 
to reach, principally to Sweden, but also up 
through Lapland to the coasts of Finmark. 
This immigration, and the carrying off of many 
into Russia, reduced the population of Finland 
in a few years to about two hundred thousand 
people." 

Late one evening, Laagje, as usual, sent out 
two of his servants, whose turn it was to keep 
the first night-watch over the herd. They 
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called by name the most obedient of the dogs, 
which instantly came forth from their nooks 
and followed them, while the others remained 
quietly behind. But just as the rest of the 
household were on the point of retiring for the 
night, the dogs that had remained rushed sud- 
denly through the tent-door and commenced 
barking at something outside. Laagje hurried 
out and beheld two strangers standing at some 
distance from the tent, surrounded by the dogs. 
Laagje called them off, and the strangers, a 
man, and a woman with a child on her back, 
came nearer and saluted him. 

" Good evening," said the man, in the broad 
Finnish tongue, to which Laagje, in the usual 
way, answered : " God grant it ! " 

It was a couple of recently married Finns, 
who were on a journey to Finmark in Norway. 
They asked for lodgings for the night, and as 
the Lapp is generally hospitable, the wealthy 
Laagje would not be less so. 

They were therefore invited into the tent, 
and more wood was placed on the fire, over 
which a pot of venison was hung. The child, 
a little girl some two years of age, was taken 
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out of the bag in which she had been resting 
on her mother s back ; and the strangers were 
seated comfortably, each on a deer-skin, beside 
the fire. Soon those in the tent were engaged 
in the liveliest conversation, asking and telHng 
the news. Mellet and Lajla also got out of 
bed, and forgot their fatigue on seeing the lit- 
tle girl. They coaxed her over to them, and 
when the food was cooked, J aampa, with a dish 
of soup and meat, joined the children, who car- 
ried on a confused prattle in Lappish and Fin- 
nish, so that J aampa every now and then had 
to officiate as interpreter. 

The Finn related that there had been a fail- 
ure of crops in northern Finland the preced- 
ing fall. The grain had been frost-bitten in the 
beginning of September, and there was not a 
farm-house in all northern Finland where bread 
was not made of pine bark mixed with a little 
meal. 

He and his wife had therefore concluded to 
journey on snow-shoes all the way to Finmark 
to seek their sustenance by fishing; for the 
ocean always furnishes food, whatever may hap- 
pen on land. 
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The conversation between Laagje and the 
stranger turned gradually to the reindeer, their 
nature and peculiarities. The reindeer, as is 
well known, both male and female, shed their 
horns every year ; the stag in the middle of 
November, the geldings in March and April, 
and the female in May, about ten or twelve 
days after calving. The horns are full-grown 
again in the latter part of August. Those of 
the stag attain their full size at the age of seven 
years, and those of the female at the age of 
four. 

The branches on the horns of "the largest 
stags are sometimes as many as sixty in num- 
ber, and weigh thirty-six pounds. It is well 
known that many animals have a conception, or 
some idea, of their external appearance. This 
is evident, for instance, from the fact that the 
peacock, the black grouse, and the wood-grouse 
flaunt their tail-feathers, while the ruff takes 
pride in displaying his neck-feathers. It is 
maintained also that a pied dog first of all licks 
and cleans his white spots. It is equally cer- 
tain that the reindeer often surveys his large, 
branching horns with pride. 
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But that an animal should have control over 
its own appearance, or consciously be able to 
cause any part of its body during growth to 
assume this or that form, has not, so far as 
known, hitherto been proved. This, however, 
is stoutly maintained by the Lapps to be the 
case with the reindeer and his horns. They 
hold that their shape is not spontaneous, and 
that they do not grow in branches unless the an- 
imal itself helps or work at them. This process 
has received its peculiar designation in their 
language, being called Tshjorvides dakkaty fash- 
ioning the horns, and on this they maintain, as 
did also Laagje, that the deer in his leisure 
moments bestows much labor and care. 

*' How does he accomplish it then ?" asked 
the Finn. 

'* He works with his hind feet," explained 
Laagje ; " he crooks the hoof and with the fet- 
lock point strikes or rubs the soft out-growing 
mass, until he makes it tender, and brings out a 
little moisture at the point where he wishes a 
branch to grow. The horn-substance is, as you 
know, spongy and soft, like the stalk of a sprout- 
ing angelica, and as soon as a stump shoots out 
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in the spring the deer begins to work at it with 
his hind feet, so as to make it branch out the 
way he wishes." 

"O no, indeed," said the Finn, **the reason 
that the deer thumps and rubs the horn with 
his foot is not because he desires branches to 
grow out, but simply on account of the itching 
at the point where a branch according to the 
natural order of things is about to appear." 

" No,*' said Laagje, ** that is not really the 
case. In the first place, pay attention to the 
situation of the eye and the points of the ant- 
lers. All branches and points, even if there 
are twenty or thirty on each horn, can be seen 
by the right or left eye. Why should not 
some of the branches point in such a direction 
that the animal could not see them, if it were 
entirely the work of chance, or if they gre^ 
without the least help from the animal ? Nor 
does he need to see where it itches ; it is 
enough to feel it in order to reach the place. 
But in watching the deer while he works at his 
horns, it will soon be noticed that he is all the 
time peeping and peering to see that the 
branches grow out in view and symmetrically. 
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On animals that have other kinds of horns, and 
that do not shed them or work at them, as the 
ox, goat, sheep, and others, the horns often 
grow in such a position that the animal itself 
cannot see them. 

" Besides," continued Laagje, " observe a deer 
that is worked hard for a year, so that he be- 
comes lean and exhausted, and does not feel 
inclined to work diligently at his horns while 
growing. He gets, that year, shapeless, clumsy 
horns with few branches. But leave him the 
next year in peace and quiet, and let him rest 
and take his own time, and you shall see how 
eager he will be to have beautiful horns, how 
he constantly watches them, and presses and 
rubs now on this side, to get an antler to grow 
out here, now on that side, to get a similar 
one to grow there, until, after the lapse of two 
or three months, he gets them in such shape 
and with as many branches as becomes his age 
and size." 

" Still," objected the Finn,'* the simple explan- 
ation of this is the fact that a lean, worn-out ani- 
mal has, of course, not the vigorous horn growth 
that a sound, rested, and well-fed one has." 
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*' No," said Laagje, '* it cannot be fully ac- 
counted for in that way. Take notice of a deer 
that has hurt an eye, so that he cannot see the 
horns on that side, or of one that has a defec- 
tive hind foot, which it can use but partially, or 
not at all, and you will see that on that side 
there will be a clumsy, homely, and almost 
branchless horn. It is true that he tries to 
feel his way on the blind side, or goes up to a 
tree if he has a damaged foot, and attempts to 
rub the horn against a limb ; but the horn will 
not be nearly so well developed as the one on 
the other side, where the animal can control 
the growth. 

"This work on the horns, it must be ob- 
served, is performed by the deer when he has 
eaten his fill and is on the point of lying down 
to rest. The best proof that frightened deer 
cease to be alarmed, or,, if they are tame, that 
they no longer fear the sight of people, is that 
they commence rubbing and hitting their horns 
with their hind feet. The calves also do the 
same the first time they get horns, and it 
amuses us to see them. * Look at the little 
fellow ; he begins to work at his horns,' we 
then are wont to say." 
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"It may very well be that the rubbing and 
striking by the deer helps the growth of the 
horns," opined the Finn, " but no one can make 
me believe that the animal knows of this, or 
that he consciously or purposely forms them 
into a desired shape, as a person might ar- 
range his hair in ringlets. Perhaps you be- 
lieve that the reindeer can also count the 
points on his horns ? " 

" The reindeer can certainly not count," ad- 
mitted Laagje, " but I am convinced that his 
work at the horns is intentional, and I am cer- 
tain that if I should rub or beat some certain 
place on the deer's horns with the knuckle of 
my hand, a branch would grow from that spot ; 
and it would be funny to see how busy the deer 
would be in getting a similar branch to grow 
out on the other side. It is something in the 
same way that a knot grows out on the trunk 
of a tree, when it has been injured under the 
bark." 

"If this should be the case with the rein- 
deer," said the Finn, " then I suppose the same 
would be true of the elk and the hart. But we 
know that these animals get an additional tine 
every year whether they will or not." 
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"It is different with the reindeer," said 
Laagje, *' the number of tines on his horns 
stands in no certain relation to his age. The 
points increase in number until the age of 
seven years, but after that they decrease, partly 
because the reindeer in his old age does not 
have such vigorous horn growth as before, and 
partly, perhaps, because he is not so much con- 
cerned about his appearance as in youth. 
Therefore the deer knows the length, breadth 
and height of his antlers with such accuracy, 
that he can bound through forests and sweep 
within half an inch of branches and trunks of 
trees without getting a bruise or being caught 
fast. He can also thrust with wonderful accu- 
racy at an antagonist s horns, or parry with his 
own." 

Thus the argument continued till late in the 
night, and they had to go to rest without hav- 
ing arrived at any agreement. The next 
morning the Finn continued his journey. 

Towards spring, about Easter time, the moun- 
tain Lapp begins to migrate towards the coast, 
in short journeys, often travelling only seven 
miles a day. He has a long distance to go, not 
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infrequently from one hundred and forty to two 
hundred and ten miles before he reaches the 
place where he usually sojourns for the sum- 
mer, and it takes him a long time to get there. 
He must bring with him tents, tent poles, pots, 
kettles, clothes, etc., besides children, whelps, 
and occasionally some sick member of his fam- 
ily. As long as the sledging lasts it goes easily 
enough, but if the snow gives out and every 
thing has to be carried or laid on the backs of 
the deer, then the journey is slow and laborious. 
All goes wrong when one of the party falls 
sick, or is unable to walk either from old age or 
other mishap. To carry a sick or disabled per- 
son such a long way is impossible, and so there 
is no choice but that he or she, whoever it may 
be, perhaps one's own aged father or mother, 
must be left behind provided with food, in 
some miserable hut on the mountain, with the 
alternative of following later or else of dying, 
entirely alone. Many a sorrowful farewell 
have parents had to say to their children in 
such a lonely place, and then never have seen 
them more. Those who can walk must follow 
the herd, and have all they can do in tending 
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it. Only very seldom indeed is a family large 
enough or wealthy enough to be able to., leave 
a nurse for the sick. But a father or mother 
does not think this being left alone on the 
mountain is a sign of any cruelty or ingratitude 
on the part of their children. It is a sad neces- 
sity, and a fate which perhaps has befallen their 
parents before them. 

Thus Laagje set out at the usual time with 
his herd, his servants, his wife, Mellet, and little 
Lajla, who was now added to their number. 
He must travel all the way down to Alten 
Parish, cross the Alt Isthmus, and over to the 
other side of the Jokel Fjord. 

Little Lajla often had to be carried, of course, 
and generally it was the grim Jaampa who car- 
ried her in a leather bag on his back, so that 
she could hold fast to his long hair, if she 
wished to. At any rate, she was intrusted to 
him when dangerous places were to be passed, 
as, for example, when they had to wade across 
ice-cold swelling rivers. 

Lajla and Jaampa had, strange as it might 
seem, become very good friends. At first 
Jaampa took no notice of her. He only occa- 
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sionally sat and gazed at this little innocent, 
pretty child, as he might have done at a young 
bird, without saying any thing or even touching 
her. Then it happened one day, while he was 
sitting beside the open hearth and little Lajla 
was crawling about, that she was on the point 
of rolling into the fire. Jaampa seized her and 
seated her on his knee. Lajla soon noticed, as 
children instinctively do, that there was by no 
means any ill-will in his homely face, but that, 
on the contrary, all his features formed a single, 
broad smile. She was therefore not in the 
least afraid of him, nor did she feel under any 
restraint, but raised herself up on his lap, and 
took hold of his long, tangled hair, and when 
she caught sight of his ear-rings — for from 
some superstitious reason Jaampa wore ear- 
rings — she seized hold of them and tore at 
them, so that any one else would have cried 
out with pain ; but Jaampa let her tear and 
pull with her small, chubby hands as much as 
she liked. It was only a pleasure to him for 
her to come near him and touch him. 

From this moment a firm friendship was es- 
tablished between these two, and Lajla had 
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afterwards many a ride on Jaampa's back when 
he went about out-doors and looked at the 
herd, or went a short journey on snow-shoes, 
and sometimes she had a ride with him in the 
deer-sledge, and when they then came back 
again to the meat-bowl she would always say : 
" Lajla eat good food with Jaampa ! " 

This child's acquaintance exercised a pecu- 
liarly softening influence over Jaampa, He was 
not always so fierce or so rough as before, and 
he even procured himself a comb, and secretly 
arranged his tangled hair, which scarcely had 
known a comb since he was himself a child. 
He now never came into his master's tent with 
bloody or soiled hands, as before ; for Lajla 
would immediately come running to him for 
the playthings he generally brought her. As 
they chatted together he always called her by 
some one of the pet names with which the lan- 
guage abounds, as : my little bird, my little 
wag-tail, my young grouse, my little sunbeam, 
and the like. 

Towards the latter part of May the stags 
and the barren females are separated from the 
breeding ones, while the former are sent away. 
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or set out of their own accord along familiar 
paths, to the seashore. The breeding females 
are, on the contrary, driven to some place 
where there is shelter for them during calving- 
time. The same place is generally selected 
year after year ; for the female deer has, like 
the female of other animals, a yearning to come 
back and give birth at the same spot where 
first she brought forth her young. 

She may have been conveyed a hundred 
miles from the place, yet she will still, if not 
hindered, return, instinctively finding the way, 
as if by a compass. But if, at a later time, she 
has been compelled to give birth in a new place, 
she will afterwards return thither. 

So when Laagje on his journey had reached 
the locality where he usually tarried during 
calving-time, Jouno was sent on with the stags, 
while all the others settled down on the spot, 
for a period of ten days or a fortnight. 

The calving-time of the deer is a very busy 
time for the mountain Lapp. He must then 
be astir both night and day if he hopes to save 
half or three fourths of the calves. Often, too, 
at that time, the weather may happen to be cold 
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and raw, sleety and stormy, for which reason 
the Norwegains have called this period '^ Rein- 
kalveria'' '*the calving-time of the reindeer. 

It is not only against the weather that the 
calves must be shielded, and against the wolves 
and other beasts of prey, but watchers must be 
present to protect the calf from being injured 
even by its own mother. 

The female deer is, strangely enough, rather 
careless, and often altogether indifferent to the 
welfare of the new-born calf, and will allow it 
to be covered up with snow or freeze to death, 
instead of showing all possible tenderness to 
it, and suckling it, as should be the duty of a true 
reindeer-mother. Therefore, in calving-time 
there always needs to be assistance at hand. 
For when the herd is large the watchers must 
frequently run from one deer to another, get 
the calf out of the snow, hold the dam so that 
the calf can suck, and wait until she smells it 
afid begins to own it. Then it is safe. Thus, 
in this season, both by night and day the toil is 
incessant for a period of five or six days, with- 
out even a wink of sleep for the watchers. 

Finally the herdsmen, and even Jaampa, be- 
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come so tired from this work day and night, 
that nearly insensible and entirely overcome by 
loss of sleep, they at last throw themselves 
down and rest for nearly twenty-four hours be- 
fore they again are able to move. 

But then they have saved perhaps a hundred 
deer for their master and themselves. 

A mountain Lapp's servant gets as wages 
three or four breeding dams a year. It is 
therefore of importance for the servants to keep 
watch during calving-time, if in the fall they 
are to own twice the previous number, and in 
this manner by degrees acquire as many as two 
hundred deer, so that they can themselves 
think — not of settling down — ^but of roving 
about on their own account. 

It is most frequently the case that a young 
female, especially the first time she gives birth, 
will disown the calf and have nothing to do with 
it, not even letting it suck, but running away 
from it will seek out her own mother, and begin 
to act like a calf herself. The old one, also, often 
takes the whim to adopt her grown-up daughter, 
and will kick away her own new-born calf, so 
that two calves would straightway be lost, if 
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none were present to see to them. Where such 
cases occur the Lapp ties the young, unnatural 
mother and lets the calf suck ; or he milks her 
himself, and then, taking the milk in his own 
mouth, injects it into the mouth of the calf. 
Then he strokes the calf, afterwards passing his 
hand across the mother's nostrils, making her 
smell it, and as soon as she begins to own her 
calf the maternal love will follow and the 
young one be saved. An old female will some- 
times chase her own grown-up daughter away 
from her new-born calf, but when the latter 
then seeks refuge with the old mother she will 
not heed it, but kicks it from her or kills it. 

This strange unnaturalness in mothers is 
met with also among sheep and goats. It is 
related of the Scotch shepherd, that in such a 
case he takes his whiskey-bottle, pours a little 
of the contents into his hand, and rubs it partly 
on the lamb and partly about the mouth of the 
mother. This is said to be an unfailing remedy. 
Certain it is that our farmers are accustomed 
under like circumstances to sprinkle a little salt 
on the lamb, in order to get the mother to 
smell and lick it. Sometimes the mother is 
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attached to one lamb of twins, but cares not at 
all about the other. For this the well known 
country expression is : '* Sauen vil inkje kanne 
Lambe sit^' "the ewe will not own her lamb." 

Whether the same is true of the reindeer in 
a wild state, I am not prepared to say. It is 
not likely. But, on the other hand, the mourn- 
ful conclusion is reached, that maternal love is 
not augmented by civilization. 

The Darwinists will perhaps in this find an 
explanation of infanticide, and perhaps an ex- 
tenuation of the same. 

Two or three days after birth the calves are 
strong enough to follow their mothers, and the 
journey is again resumed. 

The travellers move day after day farther 
and farther away through ever-varying sur- 
roundings. Along the whole route familiar 
places are again and again passed by, moun- 
tains, hills, thickets, and lakes, which have been 
seen many times before, and which are hailed 
as old and endeared resorts. The mind is 

• 

flooded in these old haunts by memories of 
earlier days, as though by friendly penates.* 

* The household gods of the Romans. 
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Yonder a beautiful, wooded cape extends 
into Lake Njanga. There the tents were 
pitched last year. There fish were caught 
along the shore through openings in the ice, as 
it began breaking. There, in the openings at 
the river mouth, flocks of ducks settled down, 
many of which Jouno captured in different 
kinds of snares, and also brought down some 
with his shot-gun. 

Yonder on that hill-side is where the ptar- 
migans, at pairing-time, kept calling to each 
other and pluming themselves all the bright 
night through, and there is where Jouno was 
so clever at enticing the cocks by imitating 
the cry of the hen, that he could get the love- 
sick male close up to him, yes, even make him 
seat himself on his back, when he laid himself 
prone on the ground and uttered his delu- 
sive imitation of the she-ptarmigan's kmeer, 
kmeer ! (come here, come here). 

Over there under the steep wall of the 
mountain Jaampa one year shot a bear. The 
bear, doubtless, had just come out of his lair, 
and was quietly feeding in an open spot in the 
birch forest, when Jouno caught sight of him 
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and ran back to Jaampa, who had a rifle. As 
ill luck would have it, Jaampa had broken the 
hammer. He had, however, a remedy for this 
misfortune. ** Come with me," he said to Jouno, 
" I will shoot him anyway." 

They then stole up quite near to the bear. 
" Now take out the flint and tinder," said 
Jaampa, *^and when I take aim you put the 
tinder on the pan.'* This was done. Jaampa 
aimed and aimed, the sparks glowed and 
burned, yet it was long before it ignited the 
powder, but Jaampa was not nervous or 
troubled with buck-fever. He continued to 
keep a steady aim at the bear, and at length 
— puff ! — bang ! ! the charge went off, and the 
bear rolled over wounded in the loins. Then 
Jaampa took his long knife, lashed it to the 
end of a long pole, and armed thus he came 
closer to bruin and stabbed him, thinking it a 
sin to waste more powder and lead on him. 

From that high ridge yonder to the north- 
west, a bright streak can for the first time 
be seen. The ocean, the ocean ! exclaim the 
Lapps, like Xenophon*s Greeks, and the deer, 
beginning to sniff and smell the sea, speed 
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faster and faster onward to rejoin their com- 
rades already there. A nomadic Hfe has its 
allurements, not only for the mountain Lapp, 
but, I think, for all the children of Adam, at 
whatever stage of culture they may be. 



RUNNE AND RANNE. 

CONTRACT makes the law void, so I 
give warning in time that I am now 
only about to tell of two Lapp dogs. Conse- 
quently, one who is not a lover of these ani- 
mals may just as well omit this chapter. I 
will add, however, that the story is true, and 
that what is here related really took place. 

There were once two dogs ; one was named 
Runne and the other Ranne. They were twin- 
brothers, and belonged to Laagje and his wife. 
Runne was particularly Mother Laagje's dog, 
and Ranne the master's. Both names signify 
gray, for which reason the dogs also went by 
the name of " Graabrodrene" Gray-brothers. 

Besides Runne and Ranne Laagje had, of 
course, other dogs. There were Muste, the 
Black ; and Diggal, with the brown eyebrows. 
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These were especially under Jaampa's care. 
There was Tshjalmo, the one with brown spots 
over the eyes ; and Dubbe, the Tailless,' which 
most readily obeyed Jouno. There were Sku- 
olfe, the Owl ; Tshjaitne, the Woodpecker ; Lor- 
jus, the Shabby ; Shieges, the Quick ; Gonge, 
the Loud-voiced ; Girjo, the Spotted ; Tshjier- 
ges, White-collar ; Tshjoevvan, and so on. But 
best of all were the Gray-brothers, Runne and 
Ranne, whether it was to watch the herd or to 
fight the wolf. 

Ranne's history is quite short. He was 
drowned when he was five years old, but by his 
death saved little Mellet, who was then about 
the same age, from perishing. 

On the journey from the coast up to the 
mountains in the fall, the family had one day 
pitched their tents beside the upper Alten 
River, and the boy had unobserved gone down 
to the bank. Here he had, in some way or 
other, tumbled into the river, and in his terror 
and distress had plaintively called : " Ranne, 
Ranne ! " 

The dog, which had followed and was sitting 
on the bank, plunged into the river. The boy 
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caught hold of his shaggy hair and held fast. 
They drifted a distance down the river and 
floated into a side current. Here Ranne had, 
no doubt, fought a long and desperate fight 
with the eddying current, which now brought 
him near the shore and then again carried him 
out into the stream. In all probability the boy 
had, in his anguish, attempted to crawl upon 
the dog s back, and thereby weighed him down 
so that at times his nose had been under the 
water, at others above it ; for when they 
missed the child, and ran about to look for him, 
they at length found the boy and the dog lying 
side by side on the river bank, half out of the 
water, the boy with his hands convulsively 
grasping the fur on the dog's neck. Ranne 
was lifeless. He had wearied himself to death, 
while in the boy there still remained so much 
life that he recovered. 

Runne lived longer. He was, as before 
mentioned, Mother Laagje's favorite dog. He 
received food only from her, and obeyed no one 
else. Many hundred deer had he saved for his 
mistress, partly by preventing them from stray- 
ing and taking flight ; partly by attacking the 
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wolves and hindering them from chasing the 
herd. He never failed at the cry : " Hus 
suola / " Sieze the thief ! (wolf). Few dogs 
attack the wolves without losing their lives. 
They do not always lack courage or endu- 
rance, but often fail in speed. In the latter 
lies the dog's safety ; and Runne was exactly 
of the right kind. He was quick as lightning 
in his movements, could twist around like a 
whirlwind, and bound into the air from the 
deep snow with the agility of a grasshopper ; 
so that it was trouble wasted for the wolf to 
chase him. Every time a wolf, out of breath 
from his vain attempts to catch this shabby lit- 
tle cur, extricated himself from the deep snow, 
Runne would be at him and leave the wolf no 
time to pursue the deer. 

No wonder, then, that Runne stood high in 
his mistress' favor, and that she would not have 
sold him at any price ; for without good dogs 
the deer herd is soon lost ; and a dog like 
Runne is therefore invaluable. When the cry, 
" Look after them ; there they go ! " was heard 
from his mistress' lips, Runne was not slow in 
setting off after the deer that were about to 
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flee from the herd, and he did not give up the 
chase, even though he had to pursue them for 
miles or by the hour. The fugitives would al- 
ways, in the end, have to give in, turn about, 
search out the footprints of their companions, 
and in a brisk gallop, with Runne after them, 
come rushing back to seek refuge in the midst 
of the herd. Then only is the fugitive safe, 
knowing very well that the dog dares not him- 
self venture into a close pack of several hun- 
dred deer. If he should, he would be tossed, 
trampled, or kicked to death at once. Runne 
knew this very well. But it happens some- 
times that an inexperienced dog, fascinated by 
the sound of his own yelping, and flattered by 
seeing so large an animal as a deer fleeing be- 
fore him, in youthful presumption and indis- 
cretion ventures to pursue him after he has 
reached the herd. Then quick as lightning 
the deer turns round, makes a stroke with his 
forefeet, or a thrust with his horns, and the 
dog lies sprawling on the ground. Now is his 
turn to flee, which he quickly does, disgraced 
and howling, with his tail between his legs. 
With grave and proud bearing the reindeer 
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stands looking after the fugitive, as if he would 
say : " Outside the herd is your place ; inside 
and in our midst you have nothing to do " ; and 
thereupon turns to his fellows. 

Even the wolf takes good heed not to get 
inside the dense flock when it rushes away like 
an avalanche. Occasionially it has happened 
that he has been overrun by the closely-packed 
onward-rushing herd, and, to the Lapp's un- 
speakable joy, been so badly injured that he 
could easily be killed. Never could Mother 
Laagje forget that she had once rescued a wolf 
in such a case. He had been so trampled 
down by the swarming and frightened herd 
that only one of the forefeet stuck out of the 
snow. Mother Laagje believed him to be one 
of the dogs, and seizing his paw, pulled him 
out of the drift. But aha. Mother Laagje, 
you were caught then ! This time it was a 
wolf ; and away he went. 

The previous autumn Runne met with a sin- 
gular adventure on the way to the mountains. 
The way thither is both long and toilsome, and 
many rivers and lakes have to be crossed, over 
which the deer swim, while the people and the 
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dogs ferry over in boats, if any can be found. 
In other cases long circuitous routes often 
have to be taken. The worst place in the 
road is a long narrow defile through which 
flows a rapid stream, issuing from a dark, foul- 
looking lake of some extent, which exhales 
fumes as if from burning sulphur. Here no 
boats are found, and the herd is driven up the 
west side of the valley, whence they swim 
across the lower end of the lake. On this oc- 
casion, by the help of the dogs, nearly all the 
deer had been driven into the water and were 
swimming across the lake. The herders, for 
their part, ran rapidly around the edge of the 
water, in order as soon as possible to meet and 
gather the herd together on the other side. 
When the herders set out the dogs also fol- 
lowed, only Runne remaining behind. He 
had foreseen that all the deer would not swim 
across unurged, even if the greater part did, 
but that some of them would suddenly get the 
idea of .turning back and straying away. He 
would therefore not leave his post before all 
had beg^n to cross the water. 

At length the last female plunged into the 
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lake, after pushing her calf into the water in 
front of her, as it was reluctant to follow. In 
like manner the wild deer acts towards its 
young when it is afraid of going out on a snow- 
field for the first time. Runne now seeing 
both the herders and the dogs on the other 
side, thought himself of crossing over. Around 
the lake he would not go, and had no desire 
of swimming across it. Unfortunately, he took 
the desperate resolve of crossing the river, 
which flows out of the lake. It is not very 
wide, but turbulent and swift, and what is 
worse, immediately below it hurls itself into a 
foaming cataract. Runne fought hard with the 
current, and Mother Laagje, seeing him and 
becoming alarmed for his safety, began calling : 
" Tset scy tset se, Runne / " — Look herfe, look 
here, Runne ! At this the dog turned still 
more against the current, but thereby drifted 
farther and farther downward, nearer and 
nearer the brink of the cataract, whining and 
whimpering in foreboding of the danger, until, 
at last, a splash with the forefeet in the air, a 
scream from Mother Laagje, and Runne dis- 
appeared over the falls, down between project- 
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ing points and blocks of stones, irretrievably 
lost. Mother Laagje wept for three continu- 
ous days to think that her old and trusty 
servant should perish so miserably, he that had 
served her both long and faithfully. Not even 
the whole winter through could she forget 
Runne. She was often enough reminded of 
him too, that winter, because the wolves, as 
before related, were troublesome, and many 
deer were lost ; for the old watcher was gone, 
and two of the other dogs, having risked an 
encounter with the wolves, had been torn to 
pieces. 

When the family now, after calving-time, as 
related in the previous chapter, came down to 
the lake again, where Runne had disappeared 
the preceding fall, Mother Laagje could not 
but again weep bitter tears as she passed by 
the brink of the falls. 

Two or three days later, they reached the 
coast, and were advancing toward a number of 
huts where lived some sea Lapps, with whom 
they were on friendly terms. As the herd of 
female deer with their calves dispersed in a 
swarm down the mountain slopes to nibble thq 
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first blades of grass that sprout in the sunny 
hill-sides, a dog came dashing all of a sudden 
out of a hut, and began chasing the herd up 
the hill-side again. Laagje was surprised to 
see that the sea Lapps had a dog, and Jaampa 
fumed with rage that the dog should drive the 
tired and famished herd up in the mountains 
again. With the cry : '' Hus suola / " he there- 
fore set all their own dogs on the stranger. 
But after a bustle, a running about, a jumping 
in the air and tumbling on the back, a barking 
and a wagging of tails, the whole pack came 
dashing up toward Mother Laagje with a gray, 
plump, fat, and shaggy dog in their midst. 

^^ Runne Ice^ Runne Ice, ibmel sivdned Runne 
Ice/ " (It is Runne, it is Runne, God help me, 
is it not old Runne!) exclaimed Mother 
Laagje, as she sank on her knees and embraced 
the dog, while he licked her old, wrinkled, and 
tear-bedewed face. Then over to Father 
Laagje, then wildly away over the ground to 
keep in motion so as not to die from joy, fol- 
lowed by all the other dogs, ran Runne ; then 
back over the same course again. In his hurry 
he threw little Lajla down, and thereupon 
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licked her face to make it all right again, until 
she began screaming ; then up to the servants, 
running now here, now there, until at length, 
tongue out and panting, he laid himself down 
at his mistress feet and looked up at her with 
a glance as radiant with joy as a human being's 
could be. 

How he had escaped death none could tell 
or understand, as the cataract is quite high ; 
but his thick, shaggy coat had, no doubt, les- 
sened the force of the blows as he tumbled 
downward. 

The sea Lapps related that he had come 
down to them on a certain day, limping, fam- 
ished, and emaciated. He had, wisely enough, 
not attempted to follow the herd, as he very 
well knew that he must pass both across rivers 
and lakes, and in his pitiable condition would 
not be able to swim. So he had limped back 
twenty miles to the sea Lapps, among whom 
he had kind friends, and by them he had been 
well received, and so well taken care of, that 
when he now made his appearance he was both 
plump and fat. 

He still lived several years, and often, with 
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his teeth, gave able assistance in encounters 
with wolves, and made several tours to the 
coast and back, but never again did he essay 
to swim across that river. 



VI. 



CHRISTMAS-EVE. 



ABOUT half a year later, after Laagje had 
been to the coast and had returned once 
more to his old winter-quarters on Akkanas 
Mountain, with his herd, his wife, Mellet, and 
little Lajla, who in the meantime, thriving on 
deer milk and deer marrow, had learned to 
prattle a number of Lappish words, a Lapp 
one day came driving to Laagje's tent with 
word that he, or one of his men, was to meet 
in Karasjok with six sledge-deer, to convey a 
traveller to Alten. 

The mountain Lapps are in duty bound to 
furnish conveyance to travellers, and sometimes 
it happens, singularly enough, that in order to 
convey one only a few miles, they first are 
compelled to drive twice the distance. For ex- 
ample, when travellers are to be taken from 

87 
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Vardo to VadsO by Lapps who in the winter 
reside in South Varanger, they must then, 
in order to appear at Vardo, drive forward 
and back the long distance around Varanger 
Fjord. It is obvious enough that this cannot 
be done with any profit, but must often be 
a more burdensome charge than the relay- 
masters have farther south, who live not more 
that six or seven miles from their respective 
stations. 

Laagje had not in a long while been in 
Karasjok. He, therefore, had no objections to 
making a trip thither, and from there to Alten. 
Perhaps the thought also occurred to him that 
it might taste good to get a dram or even a 
very small drop too much. The Lapp can 
easily be saving with his money, but can by no 
means be saving with liquor. Using only a 
little daily is impossible. If he has any liquor 
he and his friends drink as long as there is a 
drop left, but, the debauch over, he can go 
without liquor a long while. Laagje hitched 
up six of his best sledge-deer, and packed in 
one of the sledges a number of fine deer-skins, 
smoked deer-tongues, and marrow-boneS; which 
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he intended to sell or exchange for goods at 
the trader's, not forgetting sugar-plums and 
playthings for Lajla, 

This child had day by day become more 
and more dear to him, and he dreamed won- 
derful dreams about her future. Lajla would 
some day become very rich, thought Laagje, 
inherit a large deer-herd, also several thousand 
bright silver specie-dollars,* which lay hidden 
in a secret place out in the desolate waste, and 
which only he and not even his wife knew any 
thing about. It has sometimes happened that 
death has come so suddenly upon a Lapp that 
he has had no time to disclose to any one 
where his treasure lay hidden, and it has never 
been found. When Lajla should become a 
grown-up woman, she was to be adorned with 
finer costume and a prettier silver belt about 
the waist than any other girl in the mountain. 
She should come riding with her chalk-white 
deer to church, be admired by everybody, and 
then, at last, marry his sister s son Mellet, so 
that the family-name could be transferred to 
him, and the name Laagje thus become the 

♦A specie-dollar is worth $1.24 in American money. 
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mightiest family-name in the mountains of 
Finmark. 

With these and similar pleasant thoughts 
and plans in his head Laagje drove to Karas- 
jok. He arrived there in good season the day 
before the traveller was to leave, in order that 
his reindeer might have a chance to rest, and 
he himself have time to perform his errands. 

When he had procured fodder for his rein- 
deer he went into the store and looked at the 
motley assortment of useful and useless wares, 
which a Lapp store usually exhibits. Among 
other things were found parti-colored kerchiefs, 
ribbons of silver and gold thread, and large 
and small rings, every thing at a price, especially 
in olden times, so ridiculously high, compared 
with what the article had cost at first, that no 
one could believe it who had not seen or heard 
it before. 

To dispose the buyer favorably, he often is 
given one or two drams in advance and gratis. 
This was the case with Laagje. When the 
merchant Lind himself, a while later, came into 
the store and heard that it was the wealthy 
Laagje who had come to convey passengers, 
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he invited him into the parlor with him. 
Laagje had no objection to this ; he was already 
in quite good-humor and had his tongue 
loosened. In the parlor sat the trader's wife. 
She looked so pale and dejected that it was 
noticed by Laagje when he saluted her. 

** Is your wife sick ? '' asked the Lapp. 

" No/* said the man, *' she is not really sick, 
but she is sad, poor thing ! but that you cannot 
help. Take a seat, Laagje." 

Laagje seated himself on a chair, a position 
which was somewhat unusual for him, as a 
Lapp, like the Orientals, usually sits on the 
ground with his legs crossed under him. 

*' You are very rich, Laagje, I hear," said 
the trader ; '* why, you own, they tell me, sev- 
eral thousand reindeer ? " 

" No, not rich,'* answered the Lapp. 

" How many reindeer have you then ? " 

" I do not know, many to-day, none to- 
morrow ! " 

The mountain Lapp desires no more to 
state the number of his deer, according to 
which he is taxed, than others do in regard to 
their possessions. Often he does not even 
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know the exact number, and his herd is by no 
means a certain possession. 

" But you have no children, Laagje ? " said 
the trader's wife. 

" Have I no child ? " said Laagje, and 
laughed slyly ; " yes, I have a child ! " 

" Really, have you a child ? " said the trader, 
" I thought I had heard that you were child- 
less, and that your wife was already pretty old. 
Have you adopted one ? " 

" Yes," said Laagje, *' I have' adopted my 
sister's son Mellet, but I also have a child of 
my own, and a pretty little girl she is." 

" And how old is she ? " asked the woman. 

" Oh, she must be nearly two years now, I 
should think," said Laagje, and asked in re- 
turn : 

" But you, have you no child ? " 

" Alas, no ! I have none," said the trader. 

'* Have n't had children either ? " 

*' Yes, but that is a sad tale ! Have you 
never heard that by an accident we lost our 
only daughter last year ? " 

" No," said Laagje ; " did she die ? " 

" Yes, she died or perished, God knows how 
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It really happened ! It was at the time when 
there were so many wolves here." 

" Last year at Christmas time ? " asked 
Laagje. 

" Yes, last year at Christmas time, precisely." 

" What is it you say about ' Manna ' and 
' Gumpe ' ? " (child and wolf), said the woman, 
who understoo.d a number of Lappish words. 

" Oh, Laagje had never heard of the misfor- 
tune that befell us last winter. It is nearly a 
year since now." 

"Last winter at Christmas time?" asked 
Laagje again. 

" Yes, the night before Christmas-eve. We 
were on a journey to Koutokeino to get the 
child baptized. We were attacked by wolves, 
which so frightened our deer that Magga, who 
rode with the child, fell off the sledge, and — 
the child was lost ! " 

" A little girl in a cradle ? " asked Laagje 
again, with surprise imprinted on his counte- 
nance. 

" Yes, the cradle we found, but the babe was 
gone." 

" Where was it ? " he again asked. 
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'* At Great Falls." 

" At Great Falls ! " 

" Yes, just before coming up on the plain, 
about three miles from the hut, you know." 

** And it was the night before Christmas last 
year ? " 

"Yes, on Christmas-eve it will be just one 
year since." 

'* Lord of Heaven ! *' exclaimed the Lapp, 
who had now risen from his chair, and had be- 
come quite sober by the truth which suddenly 
flashed upon him, that it was the trader's child 
he had found and saved, and now had at his 
Kome. 

" Your child ! your little daughter — " ex- 
claimed he, on the point of involuntarily dis- 
closing the secret. 

The trader, who thought the Lapp's excla- 
mations came from sympathy with him in his 
misfortune, found nothing strange in his sud- 
den pause. 

** And you are sure the child perished?" 
asked Laagje. 

"Yes, we found the cradle with the cords 
torn, and there were spots of blood on the 
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snow. Oh, it is dreadful to think that the in- 
nocent child has been torn to pieces by wolves ! " 

The spots of blood were from Tshjabo, 
thought Laagje to himself. Yet he said noth- 
ing, though he could not stand it in-doors any 
longer. It became too close for him, and he 
looked as frightened as though he had com- 
mitted a crime. He suddenly took leave, and 
dared not even look at the mother s sorrowful 
face, but hurried out into the cold, star-lit night 
with his discovery and the tumult of thoughts 
and resolutions, which alternately accused and 
exculpated him. 

Soon he wanted to enter again, throw him- 
self at the mother's feet and say to her : ** Your 
child lives ! " But then again he thought that 
it was not necessary to do so immediately, he 
first wished to speak to his wife about it. " Be- 
sides," thought he, " they have now, no doubt, 
nearly overcome their grief, and they will 
surely have other children. I have found and 
saved the child ; it is my own, and I will not 
give it up. I commit no sin ; without me the 
child had not been alive ! But if it still should 
be detected ? If it is wrong of me to keep it. 
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our Lord will surely bring it to light. Perhaps 
they would themselves have found it, if I had 
not forestalled them ; and what a joy for the 
parents to get back their only child ! Yes, I 
must ask my wife." 

Laagje did not get a wink of sleep that 
night, and during the journey to Alten he was 
preoccupied and taciturn. As soon as possible 
he left the place, and three days later he again 
stood in his tent opposite his wife with Lajla 
on her lap. He said nothing at first, but 
looked thoughtfully at the pretty little girl- 
baby, who was put to bed by Mother Laagje, 
after having tired herself playing with the 
trinkets which Laagje had brought her. 

At night, when every thing had become 
quiet, and Mellet and Lajla slept, and no one 
could hear them, Laagje awoke his wife as he 
whispered : 

" Wife, do you hear ?" 

" Yes, what is the matter ?" 

" I have found out something." 

''Well, what is it?" 

" I know who Lajla's parents are." 

" You know who Lajla's parents are ! How 
did you find that out ? " 
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" I was in Karasjok and spoke with the 
trader. He told me that he and his wife lost 
the child on a journey to Koutokeino last 
year." 

" Did you tell him that it lives and that we 
have it?" 

" No, I told them nothing, but I had a bad 
conscience when I looked at the mother, whom 
sorrow had wasted and made pale and thin. 
Poor woman ! how miserable she looked !" 
. They were both silent a while, until Laagje 
asked again : 

" What shall we do ? " 

" Oh, if you do not say any thing, no one will 
be the wiser, and she will doubtless have more 
children." 

Here the matter rested, and some eight days 
went by ; but whatever Laagje did or did not 
do, he could never forget the childless motl;ier 
who sat alone in Karasjok, and suddenly he 
declared again one night : 

" Wife, I get no rest, no peace, no sleep for 
the child's sake ! I cannot bear this any longer ! 
If you are of the same mind as I, we will go to 
Karasjok with the child to-morrow." 
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" But perhaps you will be punished because 
you have kept it secret so long?" 

" They surely cannot punish me because I 
have found and rescued the child, and now 
bring it to them ?" 

'* No, but because you have not sought infor- 
mation or tried to find the parents." 

It was plain that Mother Laagje had less 
sympathy than her husband for the parents of 
the child. 

A few days more went by, but Laagje's coiv 
dition did not improve. His delight in the 
child was gone. When it cried he became ill 
at ease, and if it smiled and laughed, he again 
thought of its sorrowful mother in Karasjok, 
At length, as the holidays approached, it was 
decided that the couple, together with Jaampa, 
should set out with the child on the day before 
Christmas. 

On the way Jaampa, who alternately with 
Mother Laagje had Lajla in his lap while driv- 
ing, heard, to his surprise, the true story about 
the child. 

They arrived at Karasjok late on Christmas- 
eve and found the trader and wife at home. 
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When they were about to enter Jaampa begged 
leave to go with them, but Laagje thought it 
was not necessary that they all should go in. 

" Oh please allow me to go in and see how 
happy they will be!" begged Jaampa, and it 
was a pity to refuse him, thought his master. 

All three then entered and seated themselves 
on their heels by the door ; Mother Laagje 
with Lajla on her lap. 

" And so you are out travelling on Christ- 
mas-eve with wife and child, Laagje ? " said 
the trader. 

" Yes, I am going to attend service to-mor- 
row." 

" Is that your child, the little one there ? " 

"Yes, it is my little daughter Lajla." 

" You do not find a house of rejoicing here, 
Laagje ; you know what happened last year." 

*' Are you still sorrowful ? '' 

" Yes, we shall never be happy any more ! " 

" Yoii shall be happy to-night," said the 
Lapp ; *' all Christians shall rejoice to-night ! '' 

"Yes, praised be the Lord Jesus ! *' 

" Amen ! " said the Lapp. 

" Your wife also shall be glad ; we will all be 
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happy and thank the Almighty, who raises the 
dead" 

" Have you became an itinerant preacher 
Laagje ? " said the trader. 

*' No, but yet I come with glad tidings to 
you this day. You shall receive a gift from 
me which will make you happy again." 

"No gift can gladden me.*' 

** Yes, I will present you with a child — this 
child here," said Laagje, pointing at little 
Lajla, who moved about on the floor. 

" Your own child?" said the trader. "What 
is it you mean, Laagje ? '' 

" A fine child — a pretty little girl, is it not?" 
said Laagje. " She surely resembles yours, 
which was lost." 

" But I do not understand what you mean 
by wishing to give away your only child, with 
which you were so delighted the last time you 
were here. You must not jest about such 
things." 

" It is no jest — it is not my child. I found 
the child ! " 

"You found the child?'' 

" Yes ; the day before last Christmas I found 
it." 
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** You found a child last Christmas ? " ex- 
claimed the trader. " Where ? " 

" At Great Falls, on an ice-floe, in a cradle." 

"In God's holy name ! what are you say- 
ing ? " exclaimed the trader, while his wife 
darted forward and with folded hands stood 
gazing now at Laagje, now at the child that 
stood beside Mother Laagje. 

" I have said that you and your wife should 
be happy to-night, and that we all should be 
happy," said Laagje. " Now then, listen ! I 
found your child in a cradle on an ice-floe, at 
Great Falls, last year the day before Christ- 
mas, in the gray of the morning. I threw 
away the cradle, but the child I carried home 
in my bosom, and since then I have kept it 
and to-day I bring it to you — there it stands 
This is true, so help me God at my last breath ! ' 

The father and mother fell on their knees 
and while the mother embraced and kissed the 
child, and held its little face up in front of her, 
and again embraced it and shed tears of joy, 
Laagje again related, in detail, how every thing 
had happened, how he had had the child chris- 
tened, and that it was named Lajla. 

And then there was indeed, as Laagje had 
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said, a happy Christmas-eve in the trader's 
house. Jaampa slipped away with tears in his 
eyes, and related to Magga and Lasse that the 
lost child was found, upon which these came 
dashing in and took part in the rejoicings. 
Then the news spread wider, and soon all the 
inhabitants of the place were gathered to see 
the lost one. All were given refreshments, all 
received Christmas presents, and all sang to- 
gether, in conclusion, the dear old hymn : 

" A little child so pleasing 

For us is bom on earth." 
r 

When Laagje the day after Christmas was 
about to leave and bid good-bye to the happy 
parents, he said : 

" You surely will not have me punished be- 
cause I chanced to keep your child so long ? " 

** Oh, no, God bless you, Laagje !" said the 
mother, " you shall not be punished ; I will 
thank you all the days of my life for what you 
have done for me and little Marie." 

" No, Lajla," said Laagje. 

" Yes, yes," said the mother, as she again 
and again kissed the child, " let her then in 
God's name be called Lajla ! " 




VII. 



THE PLAGUE. 



THE following summer Laagje, as usual, 
sojourned at the coast in the parish of 
Alten, with his herd, his old servants, and Mel- 
let ; but little Lajla was missed, and not least 
by grim Jaampa. When the child was gone 
the man again became chary of words, stern, 
and difficult to please. On the journey to the 
coast he had, by careless driving, strangled a 
reindeer, and in the summer he had waylaid 
and killed all the farmers' dogs that he in se- 
cret could lay hold of. Then in a fight he had 
also . maltreated two farmers in such a manner 
that the sheriff had been sent after him, to se- 
cure his appearing in court ; but the one who 
did not appear, was Jaampa. To find him was 
impossible, since, like an outlaw, he roamed 
now here, now there, in the desolate country 
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among the deer, and only in great secrecy now 
and then looked inside Laagje's tent, who, of 
course, did not betray him. 

About the time the mountain Lapps com- 
menced to return to the mountains again, there 
came dark rumors of a fearful, pestilential dis- 
ease, which was said to rage in East Finmark. 
It was reported to have come from Russia and 
to resemble the small-pox. No physician was 
to be found in those parts at that time, and 
people are said to have died like flies. The ru- 
mor went that it was especially the Lapps who 
were attacked, but many Norwegians also were 
said to have been victims of the plague. Those 
that could flee, fled, but thereby carried the con- 
tagion to other parts, and like wild-fire the dis- 
ease spread wider and wider. The population 
at South Varanger was said to be nearly ex- 
tinct, as also at Naseby, and up along the Tana 
River to Karasjok. Every day it was expected 
that the plague by one or another of the fugi- 
tives would be brought to West Finmark, and 
people began to be afraid of going anywhere, 
of meeting strangers, or harboring any one. 

Certain it is that about the middle of the 
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past century a pestilential disease raged in 
those parts, and from the census lists of the 
time the number of persons liable to taxation 
is found to have diminished in a fearful degree, 
so that the '' country was nearly laid waste.'* 

Laagje and the other mountain Lapps who 
were staying at the coast therefore hastened to 
leave the populated tracts, and again resorted 
to the deserted and wild mountain plains of the 
interior, where no human habitation was found. 

They accordingly agreed on a certain day to 
drive all their reindeer together on a large plain, 
for the purpose of holding a *' Ratkenty' t. e.^ 
to separate the deer from each other by their 
marks, so that every family or owner could get 
his deer apart by themselves, and go wherever he 
might wish with his own herd. In the summer, 
when the deer are in no danger from wolves, 
and roam about almost without restraint, sev- 
eral herds are often joined together, if a num- 
ber of Lapps happen to be staying in the same 
locality during their sojourn at the coast. In 
the winter, when the deer must be carefully 
watched, each one sees to getting his own herd, 
large or small, apart by itself. Such a " Rai- 
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kem '* is a difficult task, and takes several days. 
It is not so easy to separate this living mass 
as it is to distribute the logs in a raft by their 
marks; but Jaampa renders efficient aid in this, 
as in all arduous labor, and at last succeeds by 
the united efforts of dogs and men in dividing 
the large herd into several smaller ones. Of 
course, there are often disputes and even fights 
at such a '' Ratkeniy' as there may be doubts 
about the marks, or thieves may have changed 
them, while the owner, nevertheless, by this or 
that peculiarity, has good reason for maintain- 
ing that the deer are his. There is calling and 
shouting, the lassoes fly hither and thither, 
dogs bark, the deer are dragged away in differ- 
ent directions, and the whole presents a very 
animated scene for several days, until the " Rat- 
kem " at length is performed — though only in 
the rarest cases to everybody's satisfaction. 
Laagje and his party had no less than seven 
signs, and, consequently, many differently 
marked deer, which were to be picked out from 
a collection of perhaps eight to ten thousand. 
There was first his own family sign, then 
Jaampa's, Jauno's, and both the girls', then 
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Mellet's and Lajla's, who, as before related, 
had both received deer as christening gifts. 
But at length it was over, and each went his 
own way. Laagje started inland toward his 
old wintering place on Akkanas Mountain. 
On the way they one day met a Lapp who 
came afoot over the mountain — one with 
whom Laagje was acquainted. 

After the common salutation between friends, 
which consists in laying the right hand on each 
other's left shoulder, or half embracing and 
rubbing cheek against cheek and the tip of the 
nose against the tip of the nose, the stranger 
was invited into the tent, and after repeating 
the greeting, " Peace be with the house ! " was 
given a seat beside the fireplace. 

Then Laagje asked him whence he came. 

" From Assebakte, twenty miles from Kar- 
asjok," answered the man. 

" Did you not come past Karasjok ? " asked 
Laagje. 

"No, I did not venture to go there," an- 
swered the man. 

"Why not?" 

" Have you not heard about the plague ? '* 
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" Yes," answered Laagje, " but has the plague 
also been in Karasjok ? " 

" Yes," answered the stranger, " the plague 
came there in the summer ; many died, and 
those who could, fled to Assebakte, or to other 
places." 

" Who brought the disease thither?" 

" Fugitives from Tanen," explained the Lapp, 
and the family now listened intently. When 
the Lapps hear interesting news, they will, lit- 
erally speaking, listen with open mouths. All 
work ceases. The ladle is held still in the 
kettle, the finger with which the bowl is licked 
clean stops on the way from the bowl to the 
mouth, the splinter to be used in lighting the 
fire burns down to the fingers on the way from 
the fire, and every now and then are heard ex- 
clamations like these : " Vuoi, vuoi / " or " Vuot 
dal die / " 

The stranger related that one morning 
early, as Lind, the trader, went down to the 
bank of the river, he saw a strange boat lying 
on the strand. In the prow lay a woman with 
a child in her arms, and on the shore lay a 
Lapp in a leather jacket. The merchant thought 
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they were travellers who were taking a nap 
after their journey, and shook the man to 
wake him up ; but, to his horror, noticed that 
he was lifeless, and, on looking closer, perceived 
that the man's face was black and blue, and 
showed traces of decomposition. The woman 
and child were likewise dead. Terror-stricken 
the trader returned to his wife and told her of 
the dead bodies he had discovered by the shore. 
It was easy to understand that they were 
fugitives who had brought the plague along 
with them, and like wild-fire the words soon 
passed from man to man : " God help us ! God 
help us ! the plague has come ! " 

The trader ventured to go down again to 
the shore to throw the dead man into the 
boat and set it adrift on the stream, where it 
disappeared in the first cataract ; but two days 
afterwards he was himself taken sick, and 
shortly afterwards also his wife. Then more 
and more became ill, and people commenced 
to flee, as fast as they could get away from this 
pestilential place, partly up along the river, 
partly out in the uncultivated wastes, where, 
undoubtedly, many afterwards perished. 
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" And how about the trader and his wife ? *' 
asked Laagje. 

" They both died, according to what I have 
heard, and their servants fled." 

'* But the child, did the child also die, a little 
girl named Lajla?*' 

** I do not know, I have heard nothing about 
the child," said the Lapp ; " the people have 
not as yet begun to return, and many are pre- 
sumably lying about unburied, as there is not 
a living soul to be found any more at Karasjok. 
Only after the return of snow and cold weather 
will any venture to come back of those who 
are still alive. A few still live in Assebakte, 
who related what I have told you." 

" But what news from the coast ? " asked the 
stranger. '* Has the plague come to Alten ? " 

" Not yet,*' answered Laagje, " but every- 
body is apprehensive, and fears that it may 
come any day." 

The stranger took his leave and continued 
his journey. Eight days later Laagje spread 
his tents on Akkanas Mountain, some thirty 
miles from Karasjok. 

Jaampa had listened with marked attention 
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to the whole of the conversation between the 
stranger and Laagje, but had asked no ques- 
tions then or made any remarks later. He 
went about his usual task ; but there was hardly 
a word to be got from him. It was evident 
that he was meditating on something or wait- 
ing for something. 

About a month later, after the cold weather 
had set in for good, and there was snow on the 
ground so that there were excellent roads for 
driving with deer, Jaampa one evening entered 
Laagje's tent, and seated himself near the fire- 
place. 

" You have brought home two sledge-deer 
to-day," said Laagje. "What do you want 
them for ? Are you going on a journey ? " 

" Yes, I go to-night when the moon comes 
up." 

" Where are you going ?" 

" That you know." 

"Yes, perhaps I do know,'* said Laagje; 
" but dare you venture thither ? Are you not 
afraid of the plague ? *' 

" I fear nothing, and the cold must have 
killed the plague now, every thing iis as hard 
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as a stone. Besides, I want information about 
the child. I want to know if our little bird is 
alive or lies dead and cold down in Karasjok." 

" Yes, if you can find the child who now has 
no parents, and bring it back to us again, you 
shall never want for aught as long as you will 
remain with me, either as servant or as your 
own master ! " 

At eleven o'clock in the evening Jaampa 
seated himself in the sledge and started for 
Karasjok, with Laagje's ble^ing : " May the 
God of peace be with you and bring you safely 
back ! " 

He rode all night, and the next forenoon 
had reached the heights above the church that 
overlooks the houses of the village. 

It seemed desolate and deserted on the plain 
where the houses stand, and smoke ascended 
only from a single chimney. But as signs of 
people were found he drove briskly down 
towards the plain, across the river, and up to 
the solitary hut from which the smoke as- 
cended. 

When he entered the hut he at first saw none 
other than an old woman squatting by the fire ; 
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but later he discovered an old man lying on a 
bed. 

" God iDe praised ! " exclaimed the woman 
when Jaampa entered. " At last the people 
are returning ! Are you from Assebakte or 
from the mountain ? " 

" I came from the mountain ; from Aslak 
Laagje." 

" Has not the plague visited you ? " 

" No, we have been spared. Is that old man 
in the bed there your husband ? " 

" Yes, it is my husband. We are the only 
ones left here ; all the others are dead or have 
fled, but we are so old that we shall soon die 
anyway, and therefore the plague would not 
take us.*' 

At the same moment Jaampa discovered 
something lying under a spread on a small bed 
in a corner near the door. 

" What is that lying there in that little bed ?" 
asked he. 

*' That is a poor little girl-baby which we 
have had to take in, as all the others fled," an- 
swered the woman. 

** Whose child is she ? " 
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" She is a daughter of the trader," said the 
woman. 

" Is she the trader Lind's daughter, and 
named Lajla ? " asked Jaampa, as his heart 
commenced to beat violently. 

" I am sure I do not know the child's name, 
but that she is a daughter of the two strangers 
who came here two or three years ago, is cer- 
tain. It is a pity about the child. Both 
parents died from the plague, and are still 
lying unburied over in the house, and we found 
her one day sitting outside the door. She 
cried so piteously that we took her here, and 
here she has since remained, poor child." 

" For which you are thanked and shall be 
rewarded," said Jaampa. 

" Yes, God be praised, that at last a human 
being has returned ! " said the woman. " There 
is hardly a crumb left in the house. Little we 
had for two mouths, and less it became for 
three ; God help us ! " 

"You shall get food from me," said Jaampa. 
" I have brought food with me ; you shall have 
all you need." 

" At first the child went over there several 
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times to see if mamma and papa would n't get 
\ip," said the woman, '' but now she understands 
that they are dead." 

With beating heart Jaampa went over to the 
child's bed, seated himself on his heels, and 
looked at the little face, so thin and emaciated, 
which l>e used to see so smiling, merry, and full 
of glee. 

" Lajla," said he, softly, '^ Lajlashjam gulak- 
go ? " — " Little Lajla, do you hear ? " 

The child awoke at hearing her name, but 
when she saw the stranger in the heavy fur 
coat, and with the dark face right in front of 
her, she became frightened and began to 
pucker up her face for crying, and wanted to 
hide under the bed-clothes. 

Jaampa became ill at ease ; he wanted so 
much to be gentle, if he only knew how. The 
woman came up and tried to quiet the child, as 
she raised her up in bed. 

" Be not afraid," said she ; " he will not hurt 
you. Be good now, and you shall have some- 
thing good to eat." 

" Lajla, my poor little bird, don't be afraid," 
Jaampa again said as gently as possible, 
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" Don't you know me, Lajla ; can't you re- 
member Jaampa and Laagje and Mellet, and 
all the reindeer ? " 

The child's face cleared ; she dried her tears 
and looked at Jaampa. 

*' You Jaamba ? " stammered she. 

*' Yes, I am Jaampa, my poor little one ; now 
you must not cry any more ; you shall now ride 
with Jaampa and sit on Jaampa's back, and be 
happy and eat something good with Jaampa." 

" Yes," said the child, " Lajla eat good food 
with Jaamba." 

Jaampa immediately took from his bosom a 
deer-tongue, and began to cut off thin slices for 
the child, who no longer was afraid, but coming 
to him, to his great delight, ate eagerly of the 
food, just like a wild' little bird that by kind- 
ness has been made fearless and tame. 

'* Will Lajla go with me ?" asked Jaampa. 

'* Yes, Lajla go with Jaamba." 

"Will Lajla ride with me, drive with the 
deer, ride to Laagje and Mellet and Jouno and 
Gunnil ? " 

" Yes, Lajla ride with Jaamba and mamma 
and papa ! " 
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" No, mamma and papa are dead and gone, 
but when you go with me, you shall have a 
new mamma, who will be good to you, and 
Jaampa shall love you." 

** Will you take the child with you ? " asked 
the woman. 

" Yes ; it is because of her I have come. 
She has no parents now, nor relatives nor 
friends here, and shall therefore be Laagje's 
child again, as she has been before, and never 
be in want of any thing." 

He then went out and brought in with him 
a lot of venison, which he gave the woman. 

" See, here is food for you until the people 
return, and you shall have more, if you need 
it, but I must take the child.*' 

The woman thanked him, and was well 
pleased with the transaction. 

Lajla's feet were now put into a pair of big 
brogues, and she was wrapped in a fur cloak, 
in which she was as warm as if in bed, after 
which Jaampa carried her out to the sledge. 
Then he fetched the deer and hitched them 
on, seated himself in the foremost sledge with 
Lajla in his lap, and with the snow flying about 
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him drove away from this sad, plague-stricken 
place, singing an improvised song about the 
event, in his joy at having again found his little 
bird, his little Lajla. 

They did not reach home the same day, but 
passed the night on the mountain. However, 
there was no danger in this. Jaampa dug a 
hole in the snow and laid deer-skins under and 
over Lajla, who was soon asleep. He him- 
self also rested a few hours on the snow beside 
the child. 

Laagje and his wife from the tent could look 
out over a long expanse of ice, by way of which 
Jaampa would come, and quite early, as soon 
as light began to dawn, they both gazed in 
this direction. Still, little Mellet was the one 
who first caught sight of Jaampa, and thrusting 
his head in through the tent door he cried: 
" Oh, mother, father, Jaampa is coming ! " 

In a steady trot Jaampa came driving across 
the ice, and when he was so near that he could 
see them outside the tent, he took Lajla and 
lifted her high in the air. Shortly afterwards 
the deer stood breathless outside the tent. 

" You have found Lajla, Lajla lives, Lajla is 
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again our child ! " exclaimed Laagje, as he took 
the little one out of the sledge and carried her in. 

Mother Laagje and the girls now had a busy 
time making Lapp clothes for the little one ; 
which, by the way, are fashioned exactly like 
those of grown people, making these miniature 
Lapps of both sexes often look quite comical 
in the eyes of strangers. 

After the lapse of a fortnight, Lajla was 
again transformed into a complete Lapp girl, 
and ran playing about the tent, chased by 
Mellet. She was to represent a deer, and 
Mellet was to capture her with a lasso which 
had lately been given to him, and with which, 
of course, all day long, he kept practising on 
every thing in sight, though often in pure 
mischief. 

" Look here, Mellet,"* said Jaampa, who 
stopped and looked at them a while, " you 
shall not tease Lajla." 

" But Lajla wants to be a deer," insisted 
Mellet. 

'* Well, you must try some other way," said 
Jaampa ; '* come here and I will show you how 
to throw the lasso." 
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" I, too, want a lasso," said Lajla. 

" You shall have one," said Jaampa ; " a 
Lapp girl must also be able to throw a lasso." 

" See here," he said to Mellet ; " you first 
make a large or small running noose, according 
to the object at which you are to throw. Then 
you take it in the right hand and wind up as 
many rings or just as much of the line as is 
necessary to reach the object you have in view. 
How far is it over to that bush there ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Well, but you must know, or you will not 
hit any thing." 

" Nine ells." 

" No, it is ten ells. Now wind up ! There, 
that is enough, now throw ! That 's not bad, 
that 's not bad ; you will learn by and by. Now 
I will put up three sticks at the distance of six, 
nine, and twelve ells, and when you have learned 
to hit them one after the other, come to me 
and I will teach you more." 

Little Lajla's grief over her dead parents 
soon wore away in her new surroundings. The 
year she had passed in Karasjok was gradually 
effaced from her memory. She was again daily 
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reminded of the time she had spent with Laagje, 
and it was as if the earlier, obscure memories 
and the fresh, new impressions became blended 
and closed over the late sorrowful recollections 
of the home in Karasjok. 

On the following Christmas all were again 
merry and happy in Laagje's tent. The child 
that he had found, that he had saved and car- 
ried home in his bosom, was again his own, 
and should remain so, and again he dreamed 
bright dreams of this child's future. 




VIII. 

MELLET AND LAJLA AT SCHOOL. 

TIME passed, and Lajla and Mellet throve 
and grew apace. Laagje had other serv- 
ants. Jouno had married Magga, as they to- 
gether had become possessed of so many deer 
that with their little herd and their own new 
tent, which cost forty specie-dollars, they could 
wander about on their own account. Only 
Jaampa still remained with Laagje, perhaps for 
the reason that he loved the little girl, who by 
degrees had grown into his heart, and had ap- 
propriated to herself alone all the affection to 
be found therein. The old folks in Karasjok 
who had taken Lajla in, lay both dead in their 
bed when at length, towards Christmas, the 
late inhabitants began to return. At first these 
had enough to do in burying the stiff and frozen 
corpses lying about in the huts. So there were 
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now none other than Laagje, his wife, and 
Jaampa who knew any thing about the secret in 
regard to Lajla, or who knew that the trader's 
little girl still lived and remained with the rich 
mountain Lapp, Aslak Laagje. She herself 
had only a very indistinct remembrance of the 
first two years of her childhood. She did not 
know but that she was Laagje's daughter, and 
by all the mountain Lapps was considered his 
own child. Lajlawas a handsome girl. She had a 
finely moulded, oval face, two charming dimples, 
rather light hair, and large gray eyes, so that 
one who had any knowledge of the features of 
different races of people, could easily see that 
there was something unusual about her, some- 
thing more delicate and noble, and altogether 
quite different from a common Lapp's child. 
If she had been reared within the walls of a 
house, she would perhaps have been feeble, 
with weak limbs and a pale, sickly face, but the 
constant life in the open air, the long excur- 
sions afoot and on snow-shoes, had given her 
the gracefulness of the gazelle, while heat and 
cold, snow and rain had tanned her cheek and 
given the whole face a healthy and fresh ap- 
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pearance. Yet she was of delicate and slender 
mould, but active and lively as a boy, and just 
as tall as her foster-brother, Mellet, who had 
the genuine round Lapp face, with dark eyes 
and coal-black hair. 

He was, according to a Lapp's conception 
of the beautiful, a handsome boy, and when 
these two were attired in their pretty winter 
suits, Lajla in a white pelisse with a gilded sil- 
ver belt about the waist, or in their summer 
suits, Lajla in a blue and Mellet in a red jacket, 
there were none, either Lapps or Norwegians, 
who would not insist that these two were the 
prettiest Lapp children that they had ever seen. 

The mountain Lapps have seldom many 
children. This may perhaps be the reason 
why they are so excessively indulgent toward 
them, or allow them to have pretty much their 
own way in every thing. It is almost an un- 
heard-of thing for parents ever to beat their 
children. They are permitted from infancy to 
do as they like or behave as they please, so 
that it is the children that command the 
parents rather than the parents the children. 
It is therefore remarkable that they are not 
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more naughty and spoiled than really is the 
case. 

Both Laagje and his wife could read, and 
Mother Laagje also knew several prayers by 
heart. Some of these Lajla had learned very 
early, and when she was seven years old 
Mother Laagje had begun to teach her to 
read. This came as wonderfully easy to Lajla 
as it was difficult for Mellet, although he was 
several years older. It was perhaps partly 
owing to his having no inclination. For him 
it was a torture to sit at his lessons ; he had no 
ambition in that direction. He thought and 
dreamed of deer, birds, and fish. But perhaps 
it was in the blood, or was an innate endow- 
ment ; for to Lajla learning seemed to come 
naturally easy, and she soon could read quite 
well, and could learn any thing by heart. 

Jaampa could not read a word, but so much 
the more did he admire the abilities of his 
favorite. On the other hand, it was a pleasure 
to him to have the children under his guidance 
in other respects, as, for instance, to show them 
how to drive a deer, to use their lassoes, to 
catch fish, to set up snares for catching wild- 
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fowls, and to slide on snow-shoes ; and while 
Mother Laagje perhaps in reality thought 
more of the boy than of the girl, yet she could 
not but admit that the little maid was far more 
apt in every thing she could teach them. But 
with Jaampa it was just the reverse. Lajla 
was his favorite, and he spared himself no 
pains to make her as skilful as any boy, but 
Mellet still remained her superior in the arts 
that Jaampa could teach them. The only ex- 
ception was that Lajla was, perhaps, as agile 
and fearless in sliding on snow-shoes as Mellet 
Jaampa and the children had many pleasures 
in common. They were sometimes allowed to 
go fishing with him, and it was a special de- 
light to them when, in their wanderings, they 
came to certain small brooks, where, by stealing 
forward along the shore, fish can be caught by 
the bare hand, when one understands the trick. 
Jaampa would show them how to thrust the 
hand down and feel their way against the 
current, until they came upon the fish. How 
they should touch it very lightly, in moving 
the hand forward, and, when they reached the 
gills, with a quick motion grasp it and throw it 
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but upon the ground. He was himself an ex- 
pert in fishing in this manner, as also in steal- 
ing a noose, fastened to the end of a stick, 
ovjsr the head of a fish, and then with a sudden 
twitch pulling it up ; a very primitive way of 
fishing, which has received its peculiar designa- 
tion, and is called " njodsastet'' 

Once, on such an angling expedition, as 
they walked along the edge of a river, they be- 
held a small, white kid following them on the 
opposite shore, hopping from rock to rock. 
The kid was evidently very tame, but must 
have lost its way, and when it saw these three 
on the other side, it went out on the outermost 
rocks and stood there bleating as plaintively as 
a weeping child, because it could not come 
over to them. Both Mellet and Lajla felt com- 
passion for it, and asked Jaampa if he could 
not wade across and bring the kid over to them. 

" No,'* said Jaampa, " that will not do, the 
river is too deep, but if you are a good girl, 
Lajla, I shall bring the kid over here to you 
anyhow." 

" O yes, dear Jaampa, bring it here to us ! " 
they both cried. 
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Jaampa took his lasso, wound it up, and 
with steady hand flung the noose about the 
neck of the kid, and, plump, it went into the 
river and was rapidly pulled over to the other 
side. To be sure, it was nearly strangled and 
drowned when it came across, but it revived 
after a while, and afterward followed them 
faithfully. To Lajla's great joy, Jaampa 
promised her she might keep it, and that he 
would try and find out to whom it belonged 
and pay for it. 

But happier still was Lajla when she caught 
her first grouse in one of her snares. Jaampa 
had, one of the first days of the winter, set a 
few such snares, not far from the tents, and 
early the next morning Lajla was out on snow- 
shoes to inspect them. And what should she 
see lying in an opening in the twig enclosure 
but a beautiful snow-white grouse, caught in 
one of the snares ! How happy was Lajla 
when she caught sight of it ! In her joy she 
did not take time to loosen it from the snare, 
but taking the snare, the birchen twig, and all 
along, hurried homeward as fast as she could 
to show her parents what she had caught. 
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Meanwhile Mellet had the same day been 
permitted to accompany Jaampa on a hunting 
expedition, and then for the first time, and with 
all the charm that novelty gives, he shot his 
first grouse with Jaampa's gun. He came 
home with it no less proud than Lajla, and hid 
it behind his back as he entered the tent. 
When Lajla saw him she said : 

" I have caught a grouse, Mellet," and held 
it up before him. 

'* Oh, but I have shot a grouse ! " said Mel- 
let, very haughtily, and held it up in view. 

" Yes, you are a boy and therefore you can 
shoot," said Lajla, " but your grouse is not as 
nice as mine ! " 

" Isn't my grouse nice?" exclaimed Mellet, 
highly indignant. 

*' No, there is blood on yours, but mine is as 
white as snow ! " 

" Why, of course, any one would know there 
must be blood on it, when I have shot it," said 
Mellet, contemptuously. 

The next day they had their grouse cooked, 
and sat with one each before them, and by 
their side two puppies, with their pointed 
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snouts, uplifted ears, and small eyes gleaming 
like polished coals, watching for the crumbs 
that fell from the luncheon. 

"Taste my grouse," said Lajla to Mellet, 
" and you will see how good it is." 

" You taste mine," answered Mellet ; " that 
is just as good." 

" I think mine is best," said Lajla ; " and 
Muste, my dog, thinks the same." 

"Mother, you taste mine!" said Mellet; 
"isn't it good?" 

" Yes, it is excellent ! " 

" Jaampa, you taste mine," said Lajla ; " is n't 
mine better ? " 

" Voi njalgisy ujalgis T' " Oh, how delicious 
it is ! " exclaimed Jaampa. 

Mellet and Lajla often went in company 
after this to examine the snares, and would 
often come home each with a string of grouse 
on their shoulders, running a race on the snow- 
shoes, down the slopes leading to the tents. 

Lajla was both a pretty child and a good 
one, with a tender heart, and she and Mellet 
were, as a rule, good friends ; only she would 
be highly exasperated whenever she caught 
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Mellet lassoing her white goat, which was such 
a tempting object for him to practise on, that 
he could not desist, although Jaampa had 
scolded him for it several times ; and once it 
had come to an open rupture, when Lajla 
heard the goat bleating pitiably outside the 
tent and discovered Mellet on the point of 
strangling it with his lasso, which he had 
thrown around its neck. 

Time passed, and on a fine winter's day we 
find three deer, each hitched to a sledge, out- 
side Laagje's tent. Lajla was twelve and 
Mellet fifteen years of age. 

They were to be sent to Koutokeino to 
school, and Jaampa was to take them there. 
In Koutokeino there was a parson and also a 
parish school. The mountain Lapps, there- 
fore, had to send their children thither, and 
see to getting them lodgings with some one , 
while sgjftool lasted. It was not difficult for 
Laagje to find a place for his children, as he 
was wealthy, and now and then could send 
a roast of venison to pay for their lodgings. 

At parting Mother Laagje instructed the 
children to be diligent and well-behaved, and 
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to obey the parson and the schoolmaster, 
" who now for a time were to be to them in 
father's and mother's stead." 

The period when Mellet and Lajla went to 
school was, in many respects, a sad time for 
Finmark. The Lapps suffered from oppres- 
sion in regard to their language, and the Nor- 
wegians from the tyrannical yoke of monopo- 
lists. The former had been constrained for 
many years to get their religious instruction in 
Norwegian, after having previously, during the 
propagation of Christianity by missionaries, 
tasted the sweetness of receiving instruction 
and having services in their own tongue. In 
1 774 the Seminarium Lapponicum in Throndh- 
jem was, as is well known, abolished, and by a 
decree it was without further ceremony ordered 
that " the Lappish language shall, as far as 
possible, be discarded, and the Norwegian in- 
troduced, and the children shall be directed 
to get their religious instruction in that 
tongue." As a result of this they received no' 
more books in their own language. The few 
they formerly had became more and more 
scarce, and, in proportion as they disappeared, 
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the Christian Hght, which the missionaries had 
kindled among the people, was extinguished. 
When the books became rare, and the Lapps 
perceived that they were to have no more, 
they, for the first time, began really to appre- 
ciate them. Here and there was found a 
single copy, more or less complete, of Luther's 
Catechism in Lappish and Norwegian. " It is 
pleasant,'* says a minister, '* to note how fortu- 
nate those Lapps think themselves who own 
such a book ; how they carry it about in their 
bosoms, like a sacred thing, in all their wander- 
ings ; with what longing many of them flock 
to the place where such a book is found, so as 
to be able to read and understand the Sacred 
Word in their mother-tongue ! " 

Aslak Laagje was among the fortunate ones 
who owned a complete copy of this book. 

The parson then in Koutokeino was named 
Olavius Hjorth, and from a tradition yet ex- 
tant is said to have been an able pastor, but 
an extremely harsh and rigorous man, on ac- 
count of which he was called by the Lapps 
'^ Garra-Hjorta,'' that is Hard-Hart. While 
this Hard-Hart was pastor at Koutokeino 
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(i 774-1 780), a kind of religious epidemic is 
said to have broken out among the inhab- 
itants. It was, however, of a milder character 
and of less extent than that which occurred in 
1752, which ended with a murder. Very old 
people who had participated in this religious 
movement could remember or had heard their 
parents tell of those earlier days; when the 
converts had convulsive motions of the body, 
falling into ecstasies, and talking wildly after 
awakening from a kind of swoon. These peo- 
ple were called " Criers,'* because they went 
about calling or loudly exhorting people to do 
penance and amend their ways. In all other 
respects they lived a quiet and irreproachable 
life, so that there seems to have been some 
reality in the movement. It is said when these 
" Criers " woke from a religious trance that 
they would sometimes, in their delirium, pre- 
dict the destruction of the world, which they, 
in common with others similarly affected, con- 
sidered to be near at hand. But before this 
should come to pass, certain signs were to ap- 
pear, which, of course, were suited to Lappish 
conceptions. ** The swan should become black 
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as coal, and the raven white as snow. The 
reindeer should shed their horns in the middle 
of winter, and become so wild that people 
could not control them, and so fearless that 
they would take no notice of the dogs, but 
would run close by them and by people also. 
Then there was to be a time of dearth, pesti- 
lence, hunger and war, and so many men were 
to fall in the war that the women would fight 
about the few remaining ones, and, at last, so 
seldom would a man be seen, that the women 
would kiss his footprints and shed tears over 
them." 

Hard- Hart is said to have been harsh toward 
these " Criers." Wherever he met them he 
whipped them and drove them out of the 
church or houses. He even went in search of 
them and flogged them as long as he was able, 
until at last they fled and hid themselves. 

Once such a " Crier " had succeeded in 
climbing the church steeple, in a manner unac- 
countable to the people, and consequently, ac- 
cording to their belief, by supernatural means, 
and as the minister came out of the church 
door, after service, called as if with a voice from 
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heaven : " Look, look, there goes the parson, 
and two devils are sitting on his shoulders* in 
the shape of two ravens ! " 

The movement did not spread beyond 
Koutokeino, and died away without causing 
any further hallucinations. 

It was at the house of this Hard- Hart that 
Mellet and Lajla were to go to school. They 
brought along, as a donation, each a steak of 
venison from Laagje, were kindly received, and 
invited into the parsonage to be introduced to 
the parson's wife and children. When they left, 
the parson took them by the hand and admon- 
ished them to deport themselves well, and dili- 
gently to study the new Norwegian books they 
were now to have. 

The schoolmaster began by teaching the 
most ignorant their ABC, and those farther 
advanced to read and learn by heart from the 
Catechism. It was, of course, hard work and 
a fatiguing task for the children to commit to 
memory more or less of the fine divisions of 
the Catechism in this language, of which the 
greater number scarcely understood a single 
word. 
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Yet learn Norwegian they should and must. 

The schoolmaster recited word by word and 
translated into Lappish, while the children re- 
peated after him the Norwegian text. 

For Lajla, however, it was an unusually easy 
task both to learn to pronounce and to commit 
to memory. She was already able to read 
tolerably well when she came, and she made 
such progress that she soon not only learned 
as much as the other Lapp girls, but was 
almost as apt as the parson's own daughter, 
who was of about the same age as Lajla, and 
who took part in instructing the others. 
Mellet, on the contrary, made poor progress. 
He was one of the most energetic during the 
recesses in sliding on snow-shoes and in riding 
in the deer-sledge, which was used instead of 
sleds, down the steep hills around the par- 
sonage ; but in the schoolroom he was a 
dunce. 

The pronunciation of many words was an 
impossibility to him. When in the Lord's 
Prayer he should say '' fristelse " * it would be 
"' ristelse'' ox '' pristelse^' '' kloeder'' would be 

♦ Cannot be translated into English, 
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'' gloedeTy' and " draaber " would again be 
** tropper" and so on. 

He was a rich man's son, but it was of no 
avail. The schoolmaster scolded him arid ex- 
horted him to pray Our Lord in heaven to help 
him to learn. 

" Yes/' thought Mellet, " if I could only get 
up to him, I should certainly ask him. But 
was not heaven above the sky? Perhaps, 
however, it might help a little," so he thought, 
" to go up on one of the highest mountains and 
pray there?" Now the parsonage was the 
tallest house in the place, and up against the 
roof stood a ladder. " Perhaps it might help 
to go up there ? Perhaps Our Lord hears me 
better then," thought Mellet. So one morning 
early, while all the others slept, he rose quietly 
and climbed upon the roof of the parsonage, 
fell on his knees, folded his hands and prayed : 
** Dear Father in heaven, help me so that I can 
learn fast ! " 

The parson came out-doors at the instant, 
and when he beheld a Lapp boy on the roof, 
he angrily asked what mischief he was up to 
there. When the boy ca,me down, however, 
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and rendered his childish confession, telling for 
what purpose he was up there, the stern face 
of the parson became as mild as a sunbeam, 
and, patting the little head, he praised him, 
saying that he was a good boy, and that the 
Lord would certainly hear and help him wher- 
ever he prayed. 

Neither Mellet nor Lajla had ever before seen 
a minister, and they therefore not only stood 
in awe of him, but also thought of him as an 
individual in every respect superior to other 
men. When the schoolmaster one day was cate- 
chizing the children and asked, if all men were 
sinners, Mellet very confidently answered " No." 

" Who then is free from sin ? " asked the 
schoolmaster. 

" The parson," answered Mellet, unhesitat- 
ingly. To his great surprise he was now told 
by the schoolmaster that the minister was not 
free from sin, but was, like the rest of men, a 
sinner. 

*' What sins does he do then ? " asked Mellet. 

" He commits no apparent sin," explained 
the schoolmaster, " but he is a sinner in the 
sight of the Lord." 
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Lapp children are from their childhood con- 
stantly and strictly cautioned against stealing, 
lying, swearing, and unchastity, as the most 
hideous sins, and of course the boy could not 
suppose that the minister could be guilty of 
any of these. 

A few days before the school closed Laagje 
came to Koutokeino to take the children home, 
and to hear how they had behaved themselves, 
and what progress they had made. He first 
went into the schoolroom, seated himself on 
his heels by the door, and took forth from his 
bosom his own Lappish-Norwegian Catechism 
to guide him during the recitations. It was 
not very many years since he had listened to 
the instruction of the children in Lappish, and 
he remembered well how beautiful it seemed 
to him when they read well, but this that they 
now recited, and he with them, was like " sand 
in his mouth ; there was no sweetness in it." 

Disgusted he left the schoolroom and went 
over to speak with Hard- Hart. 

Laagje saluted when he entered, repeating 
the customary : '' Peace be with you ! " 

" You have an intelligent and pretty daugh- 
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ter," said the parson ; " she is the quickest of 
all the Lapp girls in reading and learning." 

"Yes, I have been in the school," said 
Laagje, "listening to the children. There is 
indeed no fear of Lajla; but how is it with 
Mellet ? " 

"Your son is not so clever." 
" He is not mine, he is my sister's son." 
" Indeed ? Well, apt he is not ; but if your 
daughter could help him at home, he will no 
doubt learn enough by next year to be readily 
admitted for confirmation." 

" Hearken, dear pastor," said Laagje, "have 
you no more Lappish books to let us have, 
such as this one here ? " and he took the book 
forth from his bosom, where he carried it in a 
leathern bag. * 

" Let me see it," said the parson, and wHen 
Laagje passed it to him he took it and laid it 
on the table. 

"No, I have no more such books," said he. 
"Will none others come either?" 
" No, there are no more coming. After this 
you and your children shall learn Norwe- 
gian." 
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" Why must we learn Norwegian ? We are 
satisfied with the language we have." 

" Because Norwegian is a better, richer, and 
more useful language." 

*' Norwegian is not better for us and our 
mode of life," said Laagje. " Your language 
is a paltry one when we are to speak of the 
deer, of dale and mountain, of the light of day 
and the darkness of night, and of all that re- 
lates to the daily needs of our life. You have 
not one to ten of our words descriptive of the 
deer and many other things. Is your language 
then richer? No, your language is a poor one 
for us." 

" But the daily needs of life, the deer and 
the talk about them, is not enough," said the 
parson ; " you must not forget that, above all 
things, you must think of the needs of your im- 
mortal souls ! *' 

"Yes, what you say is true," said Laagje, 
meekly, " we ought first of all to think of our 
immortal souls." 

" Then it is well for you to learn to read and 
talk Norwegian." 

'* Does not God understand all languages?" 
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"O yes, but you learn to know Him better, 
and can the more easily address yourself to 
Him, in the Norwegian tongue." 

"Is Lappish then such a worthless language 
that the Lord will not hear it ? " said Laagje, 
who remembered what Bishop Bang had said. 

" No, but you can get a great many books 
in Norwegian that are not found in Lappish. 
You can get a hundred in place of this single 
one you now have." 

" Why do you not give us more ?" 

" Because you must learn Norwegian ; then 
you shall have as many as you like." 

" We do not need many books. Is God a 
being who demands many words and listens 
only to long prayers ? Have you not yourself 
said that God even hears unutterable sighs ? " 

**Yes, but a knowledge of God's word is 
good, and you can get it only through Nor- 
wegian. You ought to be thankful, therefore, 
that we give you books in our tongue." 

" Do we not buy them ? " 

" Yes, but you pay next to nothing for them. 
We give them to you almost as a gift, so that 
you may learn our language ; for thereby the 
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door of the great hall of learning is opened to 
you, and as many as wish can enter therein." 

" Yes, you are rich," exclaimed Laagje, bit- 
terly ; " you live in lighted halls ; you can revel 
in books and learning ; you can read and study 
whatever you wish, and therefore you do not 
know what it is to hunger and thirst ; you do 
not know what a single book, or even a few 
leaves from a book can be to us, who sit in 
darkness longing for light ; who wander in the 
desert and languish for a fountain." 

'* Therefore you should learn Norwegian, 
and there will then be one language and one 
people in the whole land." 

"Yes, yes, we will learn Norwegian ; we will 
try to learn it as fast as it is possible for us, 
but give us first a little drop of the beatifying 
word of God in our own hearts' language! 
Give us only this single little book, which we 
have learned to love, so that in our homes we 
can early sow the seed of God's holy word in 
our children's incorrupt hearts, before the 
world and the Devil come and sow weeds in 
them. Now they understand nothing of what 
they learn, and the Word bears no fruit ! " 
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" The schoolmaster interprets for them." 

" Yes, he interprets for them, and I have lis- 
tened to him ; but why can they not first be 
permitted to read the word of God in Lappish, 
and the schoolmaster thereupon expound to 
them in Norwegian ? Why forbid and with- 
hold from them the eternal truths, thereby to 
make them learn the language of your people ? 
Why should compulsion be used ? Is salva- 
tion found only in the Daro language ? Are 
not you the servant of God alone, and of none 
other ? " 

" Yes, in weakness." 

" Why, then, do you not give the children 
God's word direct ? Why do you give them 
stones, when they ask for bread ? Why do you 
take a long and toilsome path, when you have 
a short and plain road ? " 

" Neither you nor the others understand, at 
present, that this is for your own good in the 
future. But such is the case ; and I have, 
moreover, been charged that thus it shall re- 
main. You will get no more Lappish books, 
and you must learn Norwegian." 

"And die as heathens } " 
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'* It will then be your own fault." 

" Your name is Hard- Hart, and hard and 
stem you are. The '' Criers '* you whip and 
persecute, and from us you withhold the word 
of God." 

*' You mistake, Laagje. I withhold nothing 
from any one. I dispense God's word abun- 
dantly in church and school ; but I will have 
no jugglers in my congregation, such as these 
" Criers.'* I see farther than you. I mean well 
by you, and I act only from conviction when I 
take away from you your Lappish books and 
take pains to teach your children the Norwe- 
gian language. You will never amount to any 
thing ; will never become more enlightened, 
unless you give up your own language, or, at 
any rate, learn to read Norwegian books and 
understand our speech. Then you can become 
the same as the Norwegians, everywhere and 
in every thing." 

" May you never come to regret it ! May 
you not, at your last breath, shed tears of 
blood, that here, as our pastor, you misapplied 
your time and labor ! In one hour you could 
have done more for the kingdom of God than 
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in many days, and in one day more than in 
many years ! '* 

" I shall have to answer for that myself." 
" Farewell, then," said Laagje, " and let me 
have my book." 

*' Here is another one for you ; a larger and 
a better one, in Norwegian," and he held it out 
to him. 

" No, I want my own book." 
'* Take this one, I will keep yours." 
" No ! I say, no ! give me the book ! " 
"You shall not have it." 
" Shall I not have it ? Pastor, you commit 
a sin ! Will you take from me my property ? 
Will you rob me of the only treasure I have, 
the dearest thing I have in my possession ; 
which I carry in my bosom wheresoever I wan- 
der ; which is worth more to me than a whole 
herd ? For you must know that the little 
cheer and consolation which has entered into 
our gloomy and destitute life, has come from 
the pages of » that book ! If you take it from 
me you break the bruised reed, and quench 
the smoking flax, instead of pouring oil over 
it, as you could do. I will not leave the house 
without the book," 
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" In God's name take it then, and go !" said 
the parson. 

"Yes, I go," said Laagje, "but it is with sor- 
row that I leave the parson's house to-day." 

When Laagje had returned home, and he 
and his servants had supped, he said to Lajla : 

" Child, take the book and read to us ! " 

Lajla took the book and seated herself by 
the fireplace in the centre of the tent, while the 
others gathered round with bared heads. Her 
lovely, delicate, childish face, and the rich, beau- 
tiful hair, which fell over her shoulders, were 
brightly illumined and covered with a ruddy 
glow by the flaming fire. With her pur^ and 
clear childish voice, this daughter of Laagje's, 
who still was not his child, read from Luther's 
Old Catechism the five divisions, the confession 
of sin, and an evening prayer. 

" Thanks, dear child, for God's word ! " said 
Laagje, when she had finished. 

Thus many a time afterwards, she read as 
well for people coming from afar to hear the 
Word in their own language. 

It was said that the last time Hard-Hart 
held service at Koutokeino Church, he preached 
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in Lappish, and that the attention paid him, the 
joy evinced, and the way in which each and 
every one thanked him again and again, caused 
a gnawing doubt to enter his mind. Perhaps 
the Lapp had been partly right ? Perhaps his 
work had, in a Christian sense, been worthless 
and in vain ? Perhaps he had planned and 
striven too exclusively for the introduction of 
Norwegian, instead of working, first of all, as 
a minister should, for that which pertains to the 
kingdom of God, leaving the language to be 
introduced later, but without compulsion or 
violent measures, which had only engendered 
discontent and ignorance. 




* IX. 

:? Kt'v/ York, 

FAIR AT KARASJOK. 

IT was an old custom that the courts of jus- 
tice and a great fair should be held every 
winter at Karasjok. The bailiff of Alten used 
to come there then to collect taxes, while the 
parson availed himself of the opportunity that 
the assemblage gave to baptize children and to 
administer the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
There were many who only once a year had an 
opportunity to go to church or meet with the 
pastor. A number of traders also, or, as they 
at that time were called, " citizens," came there 
—some from the coast of Finmark, others from 
Finland, and many from Tomea in Sweden. 
A great many mountain Lapps, too, of both 
sexes, from the country round about, gathered 
there to buy and sell, to meet kindred and 
friends, to court and to be courted, to betroth 
themselves or to be married. 
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On this particular occasion many Lapps had 
assembled before the magistrate arrived, mak- 
ing it already quite lively at the place. If, on 
the first fair-day, one could have stood on an 
elevated place and looked out over the land- 
scape, long, dark lines would have been discov- 
ered winding their way fronv every direction 
over the vast snowy wastes, and all moving 
toward the same point. These were ''Raider^' 
or files of deer in parties from ten to thirty in 
number, tied the one after the other, each one 
drawing a sledge, and all going to Karasjok. 
In the course of the day, many ^'Raider" one 
after the other, drove up to the market-place. 

The second fair-day Laagje also came with 
his wife, Jaampa, Mellet, and Lajla, and a 
grand ^^ Raide'' of thirty deer. Laagje was 
well known to be the wealthiest man in those 
parts, and his arrival therefore attracted unus- 
ual notice. The five deer that he and his party 
drove were choice animals, with splendid horns 
and handsome harness. Especially was the 
one that Lajla drove an uncommonly fine, 
large, graceful animal, though apparently rather 
wild and unruly. The Lapps crowded around 
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this deer, talking and chatting about him with 

great vivacity. 

" Look what slender, deHcate feet he has ! " 

ejaculated one. 

" Look at the horns, how high they are ! " 

exclaimed another. 

"Look at the eyes, they are as black as 

coal ! " said a third. 

" Take care," said Jaampa, " he is vicious." 
" Where in the world did you get him, 

Jaampa ? " asked one, with eyes blinking 

cunningly. 

"' I have not stolen him ! " said Jaampa. 

" Whose mark is that on him ? " 

" It is the mark of Laagje's daughter." 

" Is he from Finland or Sweden ? " 

'* He is from neither. Can't you see that 

there is wild reindeer blood in his veins ? He 

is a cross between a wild Enare and one of 

our does." 

Such an animal has its own peculiar ns^me, 

being called " Boevrekr They are remarkable 

for such swiftness and endurance as no purely 

tame deer attains. On the other hand, they 

are not so serviceable in drawing heavy loads, 
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This Bcevrek, which Jaampa had sumamed 
" Storm-wind," had often made him sweat well 
before he had succeeded in taming him suffi- 
ciently to allow of Lajla's driving him ; but she, 
by giving him salt and by gentle treatment, had 
gradually become able to manage him better 
than any other person could. 

Laagje and Jaampa had hides of a hundred 
deer and twenty carcases of venison to sell at 
the fair, nearly half of which belonged to 
Jaampa. Besides, they also intended to sell 
some of the live deer they had with them, as 
what they intended to buy and bring home 
could easily be hauled by three or four of them. 
Jaampa had grown rich. Since the day he had 
killed the large wolf success had followed him, 
so that he now owned a herd of several hun- 
dred deer. His relation to Laagje was there- 
fore more that of a partner than a servant. 
Had he been a servant only, he would probably 
not have been allowed to attend the fair ; for, 
unfortunately, Jaampa was no more a votary 
of temperance than formerly. He still paid 
homage to the proposition : ''Juvat inter dum 
insanircy'- and at the fair there was liquor ii\ 
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abundance. Lajla had before their arrival 
begged him to behave himself and not drink so 
enormously as she several times had seen him 
do. He had also given his favorite a solemn 
promise to be on his guard. But to make a 
promise is one thing, to keep it another, and 
we shall now see how things turned out. 

The principal purchase which Laagje and his 
wife were to make was felt cloth for a new win- 
ter tent for Mellet and Lajla, who next year 
were to be married. It had long been a settled 
question that these two should marry each other, 
and in such affairs the decision of the parents 
is nearly always final. 

Mellet had never really wooed Lajla, but it 
had so often been mentioned, and was supposed 
to be such a well-settled affair that the two 
were to be man and wife, that a proposal on his 
part and a yes from her were not required. 

Furthermore, the finest kind of cloth was to 
be bought for wedding suits for the young 
couple, — blue cloth for Lajla and red for 
Mellet ; while he was to buy some trinket for 
Lajla, — a belt, a brooch, a ring, or a silk ker- 
chief, — to offer her as a suitor s gift.* This is 
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their customary way of courting. If a girl ac- 
cepts such a gift she does not say no ; nor is it 
a positive and decided yes. She has the privi- 
lege of receiving gifts from as many suitors as 
she wishes, without thereby being considered a 
coquette ; but. she must return them undam- 
aged when the time comes for them to go to 
the parson. 

The suitors themselves appear at church, or 
have an authorized attorney, who without pre- 
liminaries reclaims the gifts that have been 
bestowed, while the bride retains only those 
she has accepted from the one who leads her 
to the altar. 

In olden times it was generally the case that 
every merchant or " citizen " had his own regu- 
lar customers, and in order to prevent them 
from dealing with others he contrived always 
to keep them in his debt. To be set down in 
a trader's account-book was therefore a small 
matter, but .to get out of it was well-nigh impos- 
sible ; for the Lapps hardly ever had learning 
enough to inquire into their accounts on the 
trader's books. 

Thus, when a Lapp came to his merchant, 
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he must, as a matter of course; always be re- 
galed with a drop of liquor as a draught of 
welcome, and if the Lapp thought this was 
slow in appearing, he did not blush in the least 
to ask for it. After this he was also, according 
to ancient custom, to be presented in advance 
with a few trinkets, such as a thimble, a pair of 
scissors, needles, or the like. Then it would 
be the Lapp's turn, as a compensation for this, 
to lay upon the counter a piece of venison, 
either for boiling or roasting, as a gift to 
the merchant ; which being done, the latter 
was expected again to pour out a dram " fit for 
a cardinal," from which not only the vender 
could sip, but which also the comrades, rela- 
tives, and friends that followed him into the 
store could taste. Meanwhile the ** citizen " or 
trader always knew how to deal out the grog 
according to the amount and quality of the ven- 
ison. No empty ceremony was here employed. 
Nothing was pressed upon the buyer. Here 
such expressions as : " May I offer you," or 
" Be so kind as to take," or " If you will put up 
with this," etc., were never made use of ; nor 
the answers : " I thank you a thousand times," 
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or "You are too kind," or any thing of the 
sort. Nothing but direct and straightforward 
expressions were used, such as : " Give me a 
drop, citizen, I have given you venison ! " 

" Oh, but you have already had liquor 
enough for that roast. It was both small and 
lean." 

"Well, well," the Lapp would answer, "you 
are stingy with your little favors, and I will be 
stingy with my venison." 

When at length they were ready for busi- 
ness, the Lapp would take good heed not to 
sell the " citizen " all the hides at once. That 
would not do. He rarely sold more than one 
at a time, because for every transaction made 
a drink was thrown in as part of the bargain. 
As often therefore as he thought he needed a 
drink, he went over to his booth, and taking 
out a hide went with it, to the " citizen." 

Every well-to-do mountain Lapp had, as a 
rule, at such a church or market-place a small 
booth, in which he kept his produce. 

Once in a while he would come with several 
hides at a time, or with half a deer, and trade 
with the " citizen." But he then usually stip- 
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ulated to get part of the pay in liquor, drawing 
forth from his bosom a tin can that would hold 
a quart or more. This being filled, he would 
repair to his hut or tent, gathering around him 
his friends and acquaintances. If accommoda- 
tions were lacking they would often encamp 
out-of-doors, finding a soft seat in some snow- 
drift. Then the host poured liquor into an 
ancient silver tumbler or oblong tankard, with 
handles at both ends, decked around the edges 
with a wreath of rattling leaves. Two or three 
persons empty such a tumbler. It is re-filled 
again and again, and constantly passed round 
among the guests. While the company in this 
way sit and refresh themselves, the conversa- 
tion becomes quite animated, and in proportion 
as the inspiriting nectar influences the mind 
and heart, the chat becomes more and more 
lively, merry, and affectionate. Prose is no 
longer sufficient, one's feelings must be ex- 
pressed in song, in those extremely simple, yet 
peculiar, partly sad, partly joyous or proud 
melodies which are called " Vuolle^' and to the 
notes of which the Lapp with ease can impro- 
vise upon any subject whatever. Singing is 
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heard from every hut, booth, tent, and snow- 
drift. Yonder .two are seen holding each other 
around the neck. Perhaps they are brothers 
or old friends, who after a long separation now 
meet here. They address and answer each 
other in song. They speak of the memories 
of by-gone days, of present joys or sorrows, 
either or both of which move them to tears. 
They do not disguise or restrain their feelings, 
because they are not ashamed of them. Their 
nature comes to light entirely unembellished 
and unveiled. 

But what has become of our friend Jaampa 
in this merry tumult ? 

Why, there he sits, in the midst of a snow- 
drift, surrounded by a number of guests whom 
he has treated. He sits in the centre of the 
group, with his hands on his sides, proudly 
singing of his hidden silver dollars ; of his 
numerous herd with horns like a forest ; of his 
"Storm-wind," that is, his fleet-footed sledge- 
deer ; of the wolf that he slew, the bear that he 
felled, and so on. 

Not always and everywhere, however, is 
every thing so peaceful. It may happen soon 
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after this that Jaampa may be engaged in a 
lively fight. 

Many strange meetings take place here. 
One meets with another who has been sus- 
pected of stealing deer, or one by whom one's 
self is accused of theft, or with one with whom 
there is trouble about the grazing grounds, or 
who has been preferred in a courtship; in 
short, one with whom one is at enmity. 

Neither in such a case does dissimulation 
place restraint upon the tongue. Words, bitter 
and contemptible, fly from one to the other. 
Words turn to blows. They fight and tumble 
in the snow-drifts, nimble as cats, until the con- 
flict ends with a bloody nose, a black eye, or 
tufts of pulled-out hair, for the long hair gives 
excellent opportunity for pulling. The knife, 
which each carries in his belt, is never used 
For this the Lapp is by nature too good-tem- 
pered. 

There goes a company of girls and boys, 
Mellet and Lajla among them. Lajla is a 
little taller, slimmer, and a little more slender- 
waisted than the other girls. She has, too, a 
far prettier silver belt than any of them. They 
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jest and laugh, court and are courted. Lajla 
now and then looks down on a silver ring 
decked with golden leaves, which she has just 
received from Mellet, and slipped on her fin- 
ger. It is the first time any one has presented 
her with a suitor's gift, and thereby offered her 
his hand and heart. Her fair friends admire 
the gift or praise the giver, and think her 
fortunate in being the wealthiest girl there, 
whom all the young men gladly would court. 

Then comes running a young sprightly Lapp 
from' Utsjok, a handsome fellow, with an open, 
smiling face, waving a parti-colored kerchief. 
He has expended all his money on kerchiefs 
with which to woo, and such a one he brings 
to Lajla. He pushes Mellet aside, and without 
more ado puts his arm around her neck and 
asks her if she will be his sweetheart and 
accept the kerchief. 

"Your sweetheart!" says Lajla, and extri- 
cates herself from his embrace, " I have never 
seen you before ! " and the other girls laugh 
at him, because such a poor wretch as he dares 
to woo Lajla. But he is not in the least 
disheartened. 
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'* Look at me now, then ! " says he, " and 
listen to me, prettiest flower of the mountain ! 
You will not find a livelier boy in Utsjok and 
Tanen, and not a truer friend in life and death 
than I ! Come and journey with me ! Never 
have I seen a girl like you, as beautiful as a 
sun-lighted midsummer night ! Joyously as 
the birds of summer shall we two alone wander 
on the mountains, and spread our tents wher- 
ever we wish by the side of the lovely lakes in 
the forests of Utsjok and Enare ! And we 
shall be happy and merry, and play and sing 
and love each other faithfully all our days! 
You shall never hear an unkind word from me ; 
I will carry you in my arms, and call you only 
by the sweetest of names : my butterfly, my 
little sun, my soul, my little companion, friend 
of my heart ! Come, let us go to the parson 
now and get married. I will bear you in my 
arms to my sledge, and we shall start off with 
' Storm-wind ' far, far away, where none can 
see or hear us ! " 

The eyes of the suitor beamed with such ra- 
diant admiration and fidelity, that Lajla could 
not be offended with him. She accepted the 
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kerchief, but answered, as was meet and proper, 
that he should see her parents. 

Then comes a great, tall, black-clothed, and 
red-whiskered Finn, with a shining, gilded sil- 
ver spoon, which he offers Lajla. In his broad, 
full-toned tongue he calls her " dear girl, dear 
sweet ! " ** I love you unto death ! Come with 
me," says he, *' to Finland, to the beautiful land 
of lakes ! " But Lajla will not go to Finland, 
and certainly she will not accept the spoon, 
listen to him, nor refer him to her parents. 
She continues, on the contrary, to converse 
merrily with Mellet and the Utsjok Lapp. 

Inside in one of the stores stood a young 
man in complete Lapp costume, with fur coat, 
brogues,* and cap. He was a rather tall 
broad-shouldered, and handsome man, with 
black mustaches. He had come up to the fair 
with a large '' Raide^^ of goods from Alten, 
where his father had settled a few years before. 
The name of the family was Lind, and they 
were originally from Bergen. The young 
man's father was a half-brother of the merchant 

♦ The word in the original means boots made of undressed 
reindeer skin. 
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Lind who, about nineteen years ago, had come 
to Karasjok, and had perished there together 
with his wife and, as people believed, also with 
his child, in the plague which then raged. This 
young man, whose name was Anders Lind, 
was therefore a half-cousin of Lajla. His sis- 
ter, a young girl of nineteen years, also accom- 
panied him to see the life among the Lapps. 
She was therefore Lajla's cousin too, and of 
just the same age. 

Laagje, of course, soon learned that one of 
the "citizens" was named Lind. He was a 
little startled when now, after the lapse of 
many years, he again heard this name men- 
tioned. Old memories of the child presented 
themselves. " Perhaps this man is of Lajla's 
kindred," thought he, "for her father was 
named Lind. But what of it ? " thought he 
again. "No one here knows the least about 
what happened nineteen years ago, except my 
wife and Jaampa, and Jaampa will disclose 
nothing. Besides, he quite likely does not 
even remember that Lajla s family name is 
Lind. I may therefore safely speak with the 
gentleman.'' Laagje spoke of this to his wife, 
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and they both went over to Lind's store and 
looked at his goods. 

*' Is your name Lind?" asked Laagje. 

"Yes, my name is Lind, Anders Lind," 
answered he. 

'* Have you a large kindred ? '' asked Laagje, 
again. 

"No, I have only my old father, who lives at 
Alten, and my sister, who is with me here." 

" Was your father of a large family, did he 
have many brothers ? " 

"No, he had only one brother, or rather 
step-brother, who died many years ago." 

"Where did he die?" 

" Well, I may just as well tell you. He died 
right here at Karasjok, of a plague that raged 
about nineteen years ago.*' 

" Was he married, and had he any children ?" 

" Yes, he was married and had a child, and 
both his wife and child perished ; but of what 
interest can this be to you ? Did you see him, 
or were you here at the time of the plague ? " 

" No," said Laagje, and stopped questioning. 
He had learned all he desired. He saw Lajla's 
blood and Lajla's kin standing before him. 
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At the same moment Lajla too came, with 
radiant face, and loaded with suitor's gifts, into 
the store. 

Both Lind and his sister were surprised at 
the sight of Lajla's lovely face, and the two 
maidens had not exchanged many words before 
they felt attracted to each other. 

Lajla could speak so much Norwegian that 
it was possible for her to chat with the " citi- 
zen's" sister, and the latter therefore invited 
her into her own little chamber. 

'*Was that pretty Lapp girl that went in 
with my sister your daughter?" asked the 
merchant. 

*' Yes, it 's my daughter Lajla, and it is for 
her we are to buy cloth for a new tent." 

" Ah, is she to get married ? " 

" Yes, she is to marry my sister's son, 
Mellet." 

" Now this winter, now immediately ? " 

** No, next winter." 

" She has probably many suitors, so pretty a 
girl as she is, and so rich ? " 

"Yes, undoubtedly ; but it will be none other 
than Mellet. It is the parents, you see, among 
us, who settle these things." 
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" But if she should care more for some one 
else ? " 

" No, she will care for no one but the one I 
determine upon." 

Inside in the chamber, the conversation was 
continued between the two young girls. 

" Tell me, what is your name ? " asked Lind's 
sister. 

'' Lajla." 

'* Lajla, do you say ? What a strange name ! 
We never use it ; yet it is a pretty name." 

>* Yes, and those that love me and wish to be 
affectionate say ' Lajlashjam,' dear Lajla. But 
you, what are you named ? " 

" My name is Inger.*' 

" Ah, Inga ; we say Inga, not Inger, and I 
will say Ingashjam to you, if you will say Laj- 
lashjam to me." 

'* What a handsome pelisse you have," says 
Inger, '^it is as fine and soft as velvet, and what 
a beautiful silver belt and cap ! But the cap is 
so odd. It is almost like a helmet. I do' not 
think it is pretty. Take it off and let me see 
if you have nice hair." 

As Lajla took off her cap a large mass of 
light hair fell down over her shoulders. 
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*' Why, you have lovely, rich hair," says 
Inger, '* but you do not take care of it. You 
are much prettier without the cap. Now you 
shall see. I will dress your hair like mine. 
There ! Look in the glass ; we now look ex- 
actly alike, only your suit is of much* finer stuff 
than mine." 

" Yes, for you don't understand how to select 
young, handsome. furs." 

"No, we have no reindeer herd to select 
from, as you have." 

" Will you accept a pelisse from me ? We 

are exactly of the same size. I will make you 

> 

one ever so pretty ! " 

** I can buy one from you." 

" Buy from me ! No, I will give you a 
pelisse, and you give me a kerchief.*' 

" Are all those kerchiefs you have there gifts 
from suitors?" asked Inger. 

" Yes, they are suitors* gifts. But look at 
this ring here. I got it from Mellet. Is n't it 
pretty ? " 

" Is Mellet your betrothed?" 

" Yes, Mellet and I are to be married." 

" Are you very fond of him ? " 
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" Yes, Mellet and I have known each other 
since we were children." 

" And you," says Lajla, '' have you received 
many suitors' gifts ? '* 

" No," says Inger, and laughs. " I have no 
suitor yet. The custom as to suitors' gifts is 
different among us. Besides, I am not more 
than nineteen years yet." 

*' Then we are of the same age. I am also 
nineteen. Is that tall young man out in the 
store your brother ? " 

" Yes, he is my brother." 

" What 's his name ? " 

" Anders Lind." 

" Ah, indeed, Anda ; we say Anda." 

"Then you probably also say Andashjam 
when you are in a cheerful and kindly mood ?" 

** Yes, his sweetheart would say Andashjam. 
Has he a sweetheart ? " 

" No, not that I know of. It may be that 
he will make love to some one here." 

" No, no Daro (Norwegian) courts a Lapp 
girl, and no Lapp girl marries a Daro. We 
hate the Daroes. They take all the land from 
us, and pursue us and drive us from moun- 
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tain to mountain, and they shoot our large 
deer, while their dogs chase and kill our lit- 
tle ones ; they do us much harm and much 
injustice/' 

*' Now you are angry, Lajla. O fie, so young 
and pretty, and so spiteful ! " 

'* Dear, dear Inger, forgive me ! " exclaimed 
she in her own soft tongue. " I so often hear 
Jaampa say so, but I do not hate any one." 

'* Who is Jaampa ? " 

** Jaampa is father's man. Jaampa is a wolf. 
Jaampa is good to me and does every thing I 
ask him ; he would willingly creep a mile on 
all fours if I asked him ; but he hates the 
Daroes." 

'* Now be a good girl, and I will show you 
something nice,*' says Inger, and takes an 
illustrated Bible down from a shelf. 

Lajla's eyes sparkled with admiration, and 
her heart beat violently, when she saw the pic- 
tures. There were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Esau, and others, that she had read of in her 
little Bible History. 

" May I try if I can read ?" ^sked she, and 
began to read aloud about Esau and Jacob : 
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"And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck and kissed him." 

"Yes," exclaimed she, " I think much more 
of Esau than of Jacob ! " 

" That you must not do, Lajla, 'Don't you 
remember that Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage ?" reasoned Inger. 

" He was hungry, you see," said Lajla, "as 
Jaampa when he is chasing a wolf ; dreadfully 
hungry, you see. You are never hungry. We 
are often. Jaampa would perhaps have done 
the same. But Esau forgave his brother. He 
was kind, sincere, and good as a ' Same ' 
(Lapp), but Jacob was cunning and wise as a 
Daro." 

" You are wrong, Lajla. Esau disregarded 
the promises of God that he should be 
the father of a great race. Esau was a slave 
of his animal desires, and sold his glory and 
honor only to be allowed to eat his fill, when 
food was before him. Would you sell your 
reputation and honor, if you were hungry and 
a dainty meal was offered you ? " 

" No, no, I would rather starve to death, and 
I will not admire Esau any more ! But may 
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I not love Jaampa a little, even if he does 
resemble Esau ? " 

" As much as you wish." 

" Are there many such books in the world as 
this Bible ?" she then asked. 

" Yes, there are many, but not here in Fin- 
mark." 

" Is it your book?" 

" No, it belongs to my brother." 

"Your brother's book? Ah, perhaps he 
will sell it. He is a merchant ; I will buy it 
from him." 

'* No, he will certainly not gell it." 

" I will give him a deer for it. I will even 
give him two, three, or four deer for the book." 

"You can, of course, ask him." 

At this moment Lind entered, and when he 
saw the two girls sitting familiarly together, 
bending over the book, it struck him that they 
plainly resembled each other, now when Lajla's 
cap was off, only Lajla was unquestionably 
prettier than his sister. 

"Do you understand ^ SamegieV ? ^' Lajla 
asked. 

"Yes, I speak Lappish," he replied. 
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" Does your sister understand Lappish ?" 

"No, not a word." 

" Will you sell me this book ? " she asked in 
her own language. 

" No, I will not sell it." 

** Why not ? You sell every thing else that 
you have, then why not sell a book ? " 

" This Bible is an exception. I will not sell 
it. It was given to me, and my name is in it." 

" But you can buy a new one in its place 
and write your name in that." 

"There are none to be found here in Fin- 
mark. Have you no books?" asked Lind. 

" I only have a Catechism and a Bible His- 
tory. I should be so glad, so glad, if I owned 
such a book as this! Jaampa should make a 
casket for it, and I would read from it for 
father and mother, on winter evenings, by the 
light from the fireplace ; and in the bright 
summer nights, when every thing is so silent 
and still on land and sea, and the midnight 
sun with its reddish light gilds the pages of the 
book, then I would read to many Lapps com- 
ing there. But Jaampa should not be allowed 
to be with us. Jaampa should sit far off on 
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the ground, and not even see the pictures, 
until he stops drinking. Will you take four 
handsome deer for the book ? I will ask father 
if I may give you four deer for it." 

" He will certainly not let you.'' 

" They are my own deer. May father too 
be allowed to see the book? If he does, I am 
sure he will let me give four deer for it." 

" Yes, but even if you gave me ten deer for 
it, I would still not sell it." 

Lajla's eyes flashed. It was plain enough 
that there was both fire and flame in this h^f- 
wild maiden's breast, and that she was not 
used to being denied any reasonable wish. 
Her eyes had previously rested with good-will 
on the stranger, but now she drew a short 
sigh, looked down again at the book and said 
softly to Inger, in Norwegian : "Your brother 
is like Hard-Hart ; your brother has a hard 
Daro-heart, he and all Daroes ! " 

" Now if you mention ' Daro ' again I will 
not let you look at the book any more," said 
Inger, and wanted to shut it up. 

" Do not be offended, forgive me, dear little 
sister Inga, and let me look again," she begged 
meekly. 
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"What is it you have said to Lajla?" 
Inger asked her brother, " that she should get 
angry and speak against the Norwegians ?" 

" I have only said that I will not sell her the 
Bible." 

" Now do not be angry any longer," said 
Inger, "but say Andashjam to him, and I will 
show you some more of the pictures." 

" No, I will not,*' said Lajla, and then added 
with a sigh, " I will not even look at his book 
any more ! '* 

*' But perhaps he will sell it anyway, if you 
say Andashjam to him, real prettily." 

"No, I will not!" 

Some one out in the store called Lind at the 
instant, and he had to go ; but in leaving he 
whispered something to his sister. 

"A bad brother you have," said Lajla to 
Inger, when he was gone. 

"No, it *s a good brother I have." 

" Yes, to you, perhaps." 

" To you also." 

" Then why not sell me the book ?" 

" Because he wanted to give it to me." 

" Did he give it to you ? Will you sell it ?" 
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"No, Lajla, I will not sell it ; I will give it 
to you." 

'* Will you give it to me ? Shall I have it? 
Will it be my book? Ingashjam, Ingashjam, 
thanks ! thanks !'* exclaimed she with tears in 
her eyes. 

"Is it now a bad brother I have ?" 

" No." 

"Will you now say Andashjam to him?" 

"Yes, if he wishes me to. May I take the 
book and go ? " 

"O yes, take it ; it is now yours.'* 

" Now, then, Lajla," said Lind, as she came 
out into the store, " are you going off with the 
Bible ? " 

"Yes," she replied, with a radiant glance 
from her large, beautiful eyes, " Inga gave it 
to me. Thanks, thanks, you are not cruel ! " 

Lajla hastened away to the booth and found 
her parents there. 

"Look here," exclaimed she, "what I have 
got ! A Bible with many pictures ! " 

"Child,'* said Laagje, "where did you 
get it ? " 

" Inga, the merchant's sister, gave it to me." 
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" For nothing ? " 

"Yes, for nothing/' 

"You must give it right back." 

" Dear father, do let me keep it ! I will read 
from it to you and mother and us all, and I 
will show you all the pictures. Look here, 
here is Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and many, 
many others." 

" Laagje's daughter does not accept so costly 
a gift without a compensation in return." 

" No, I can give them a present in return." 

" Yes, you know that one good turn deserves 
another. My daughter shall not be indebted 
to a Daro. You shall give them two grown 
deer for the book, then I think it will be well 
paid for." 

" Yes, I will give them two. I know which 
ones I will give. When we leave I will send 
Jaampa over with them, and Inga shall have 
my new pelisse." 

At this moment Jaampa came up, and was 
accidentally quite sober. 

"Jaampa, look here what a large book I 
have ! " exclaimed Lajla. " Tell me, where 
have you hidden my little casket?" 
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" I can't remember ! " 

" Can't you remember, now that you are 
quite sober?" 

"It is on that account that I can't. I was 
half drunk, you see, when I hid it ; but I will 
go and get a little drunk again, and then I shall 
remember where it is." 

** Nonsense, Jaampa, you shall by no means 
be allowed to drink any more ! " 

" Well, well, then I can't remember where 
the casket is. When I am drunk, you see, and 
do any thing, I can't recall it when I am sober; 
and when I am sober, and do any thing, I can't 
remember it when I am drunk. But only wait 
a little while and I will go to the merchant, 
and when I return I shall surely recollect where 
I have hidden your casket." 

Thus Jaampa led a twofold existence, a 
drunken and a sober one, and I am afraid that 
at the fair he rejoiced oftener in being in an 
inebriated state than in being sober. 

The next day the Lapps enjoyed themselves 
in racing on the ice of the Karasjok River. 
From ten to twelve deer were started off at the 
5ame time down the brpad river, It was a fin^ 
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Sight when the fleet animals, with their horns 
reaching far over their backs, in wild speed 
bounded ofT over the ice, with the snow flying 
like clouds over the drivers. On the top of a 
hill stood the bailiff, parson, sheriff, *' citizens," 
a large number of Lapps, Laagje and wife, and 
Lajla and Inger. Jaampa and Mellet took 
part in the races. Jaampa drove Lajla's half- 
blood wild deer, and Mellet drove a chalk-white 
one that also belonged to Lajla. The race- 
course was over three miles long in all, and 
half-way down that distance two poles were 
erected, and on each of these hung a pretty 
kerchief. The first ones that reached the 
poles took these kerchiefs and drove back 
with the greatest speed possible ; for if they 
were overtaken and left behind on their return, 
they lost the prizes. The racers were hidden 
from view awhile, behind a curve of the river. 
A few minutes later a deer came in sight 
again, then one more, then two, then three, 
then the rest, but in front of all came Lajla's 
half-blood with a kerchief streaming like a pen- 
nant from a branch of his horns, and Jaampa 
Standing in the sledge, hallooing and shouting 
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like a complete savage. Then came an Enare- 
deer, with the light-hearted young man, Lajla's 
lively suitor, with the second kerchief ; then 
Mellet with the chalk-white deer, third in the 
race. Lajla's deer had won, and stood panting 
with the tongue out of his mouth like a dog, 
surrounded by admiring spectators. Jaampa 
delivered the kerchief to Lajla. 

"No," said Lajla, "keep it ; you can use it 
as a suitor's gift. You drove remarkably well, 
Jaampa." 

"An easy matter with that deer," opined 
Jaampa, " there is none to be found that will 
overtake him. I could easily drive eighty 
miles with him in a day." 

Lind, too, looked at the animal admiringly, 
saying to Lajla that " Storm-wind *' had only 
one blemish, but that was a very grave one. 

"What blemish?" said Lajla, surprised. 

" Why this, that he is n't mine. Will you 
sell him to me ? " 

" No," said Lajla, and laughed ; " how can 
you think that I should want to sell you my 
own beautiful ' Storm-wind ' ? " 

" I will give you ten specie-dollars for him," 
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" No, not for twenty specie-dollars, and not 
to a single being will I sell him ! But you, 
Inga, which deer do you like best?" asked 
she. 

" I like the white one best, the one that you 
call *Jivja*; he looks so gentle, perhaps I 
too could drive him." 

" Will you try ? " 

"Yes, but you too must come." 

" I will take 'Storm-wind ' and you ' Jivja.' " 

The two young maidens drove off, Lajla in 
front and Inger following. Sometimes they 
rode side by side, so that it looked as though 
there were two deer in front of one sledge. 
Then Lajla let hers fly off a short distance and 
returned, standing on one knee in the sledge, 
and showing herself to be almost as skilful in 
handling a deer as Jaampa himself. In the 
evening, illuminated by beautiful northern 
lights, the young folks amused themselves in 
coasting on sledges down the steep slope on 
the other side of the river, right opposite the 
village. Look, there comes a newly-married 
couple down the hill. The young wife clings 
with a faint cry to her husband, as th^ sledge 
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gives a bound. It almost seems as if she is no 
longer as fearless as before. There comes a 
sledge crowded full of little girls and boys. 
They shout, scream, and make merry as they 
dash downward. But the sledge makes a sud- 
den bound, and they all tumble out, like young 
birds from a nest, and roll in the snow, while 
the empty sledge shoots off far ahead along 
the ice. 

There comes the merry Utsjok-Lapp with 
his sweetheart. He has again been off court- 
ing, and a small, graceful, round-cheeked, and 
black-eyed girl sits in his lap, wearing about 
her neck a flowered kerchief that he has pre- 
sented to her. 

There comes Mellet, who steers Inger's 
sledge, and Lind, who steers Lajla's. They 
clear the flying leaps and curves, and sail far 
out upon the ice. Chatting merrily, they again 
ascend. Between Mellet and Inger, however, 
the conversation consists mostly of monosyl- 
lables, as the one does not speak Lappish and 
the other very little Norwegian. 

But what can it be that has painted those 
charming roses on young Lajla's delicate 
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cheek ? Has this tall, handsome stranger, 
this " cruel Daro," allowed himself to whisper 
any thing which for the first time makes her 
heart beat strangely ? It is not probable. We 
will suppose that it is the sharp air and the 
swift motion that has painted the roses ; for 
the temperature is about fifteen degrees below 
zero, low enough surely to give color to the 
palest cheeks. 

At last the fair is ended. The buying and 
selling, trading and trafficking are over, as well 
as Jaampa's twofold existence. Everybody is 
turning homewards. But stay, we have for- 
gotten to call on the parson. He has certainly 
had quite as busy a time as anybody at the fair 
in proclaiming banns, baptizing, and perform- 
ing the nuptial ceremony. Just now a couple 
are entering to request him to publish the 
banns. If we look closer we shall find that they 
are our friends the Utsjok-Lapp and the black- 
eyed damsel. The parson is sitting by a table 
with a book in front of him. The room is 
filling, and the crowd is getting so dense that 
several climb up on the benches along the walls, 
to get a better view. It is likely that the bride 
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has had other suitors, and that these now will 
make their appearance and demand the return 
of their vainly bestowed gifts ; and such in 
reality is the case. As the parson takes his 
pen to write the names of the couple in the 
book, a young Lapp forces his way up to the 
table. Without letting him obtain a hearing, 
the bride draws forth a kerchief and hands it 
to him. He receives and examines it in silence, 
and in silence takes his departure. Neither 
does the assembly say a word. Shortly after- 
ward a second one is pressing forward through 
the crowd and requests that his gift be returned. 
Silent as before the bride delivers him a ker- 
chief. He twists and turns it, examines it 
closely, and then hands it back, saying : " It 
is n't mine ! " The bridegroom then places 
another kerchief in her hands, which she at 
once delivers to her former suitor, who now, 
without a word, makes his retreat. Again the 
parson takes up his pen, but a voice down by 
the door cries : " Be so kind as to wait a mo- 
ment, dear pastor f" and now a third suitor 
presents himself, to claim the return of several 
gifts. The bride has them in readiness and de- 
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livers them up. But with this the suitor is not 
satisfied. He claims having received a definite 
promise, something of which the two previous 
suitors could not boast, and, as evidence that 
he does not speak falsely, demands of the bride 
that she give him a specie-dollar. The bride- 
groom finds there are reasons why the bride 
should not allow him to remain as one who has 
told a falsehood, for " What is true is true," 
says he ; but the question here is not of com- 
pensation for the loss of a bride, for then quite 
another sum would be claimed, but a question 
only of concession that she really has given the 
other a promise, not a definite one, however, as 
she has only said *' perhaps " ; therefore he 
concludes that half a dollar will answer the 
purpose as well as a whole one. He therefore 
takes that sum and delivers it to the parson, 
desiring him to hand it to the party concerned. 
It is done ; and so the case is settled. Now 
there is nothing to prevent the banns being 
pronounced for the fourth and last suitor. 

Instead of drowning their griefs with them- 
selves in the ice-cold waters of the Karasjok 
River, the rejected suitors, provided with their 
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recovered gifts, again go courageously to work 
to look for new sweethearts ; for the time is 
short It will never do while here to spend one 
sleepless night after another in indeterminable 
vacillation and doubt, as to whether it shall or 
shall not be. One must act here on the spot, 
woo, get betrothed, have the banns proclaimed, 
and get married, before the parson leaves, or 
else wait until next year. 

It sometimes happens that on the last day of 
the fair, even when the parson is seated in his 
sledge to drive off, that a pair will come run- 
ning hand-in-hand after him. They have at the 
last moment come to terms, and by fair words 
and extra pay persuade the minister to re-enter 
the church and marry them. 

On the closing of the fair, when Laagje and 
most of the other Lapps had driven off, each 
his own way, Lind and his sister were left be- 
hind and sat alone conversing. 

" Did Lajla give you any present in return for 
the . picture Bible she received ? " Lind asked 
his sister. 

" No, but she said she intended to give me a 
pretty pelisse, which she was going to make 
for me." 
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" Ah, indeed ! Well, perhaps she has a bet- 
ter memory than other Lapps. I have, how- 
ever, found that a Lapp is not grateful. He is 
like a child in many respects, easily moved, 
easily influenced ; but it is a dark spot on his 
character that he has so defective a memory 
in regard to benefits received." 

" But Lajla was not like the others. She 
was uncommonly pretty, and, upon the whole, 
seemed to be far superior to the other Lapp 
girls I saw here." 

" Yes, she was pretty, and it will remain to 
be seen if she is an exception in other respects." 

" I thought so much of Lajla that I have 
invited her to come and visit us next summer, 
when Laagje returns to the coast. And we 
have settled that in return I shall make a jour- 
ney up into the mountains to visit her. She is 
then to have a small tent in readiness, in which 
we two are to stay all alone, when I am to wear 
Lapp clothes, and she is to go with me and 
show me all the reindeer, when Jaampa shall 
drive them together for us to milk them. Mel- 
let is to catch fish for us, which we will cook in 
our own tent, and you shall also be allowed to 
come up and visit us.*' 
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"Ah, really, these are surely glorious 
plans ! " 

" Yes, we shall certainly have a good time, 
and you must try to make friends with this odd 
character, Jaampa, and go angling with him in 
Ravdo Lake." 

" There is said to be fine scenery up there, 
and I have never been there, so it might be 
pleasant enough to make a journey thither." 

The next morning early, when Lind came 
out-doors, he saw, to his great surprise, Jaampa 
sitting on the steps outside, munching some 
dried venison, which he cut up with his knife. 
Farther over in the yard stood three reindeer, 
hitched each to a sledge. 

*' Good-morning, Jaampa," said Lind; "are 
you here yet ? " 

" Gone and come back again," said Jaampa, 
while he continued munching. 

" Have you forgotten any thing, or lost any 
thing ? You sit there just as cross as a rat on 
a mouldy cheese.*' 

" No, I have forgotten nothing, and I am 
not here of my own free will either. I was 
sent back by Lajla ; she is gone crazy.'* 
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" WhaJ; are you saying, man ? Lajla crazy ! " 

" Yes, it seems to me, at any rate, that she is 
out of her mind. She has sent me back here 
with the two reindeer standing over there. Per- 
haps you have seen them before ? " 

" Why, it is VStorm-wind' and ' Jivja' !" 

" Yes, so it is." 

" Well, then, what is the matter ? " 

" Why, this is the matter. She has sent me 
here and commanded me to say that you are to 
have ' Storm-wind.' '' It was as if the words 
stuck in his throat, and he added in a low tone 
to himself : " May you break your neck when 
you drive him ! " " And ' Jivja ' your sister is to 
have, together with the sledge, harness, belt, 
bells, and every thing. Is she not crazy ? A 
new pelisse is lying in the sledge for your sis- 
ter too. She is to put it on, Lajla said, when 
she goes home again, so as not to get cold on 
the way." 

*' Inger ! " cried Lind, *' come out here ! " 
His sister came out, and was not a little sur- 
prised to hear of the costly gift which the Lapp 
girl had sent. 

" There you can see," said she to her brother, 
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"what a mistake you made! Now, .is not a 
Lapp grateful ? " 

" Yes, Lajla is an exception, I confess quite 
a remarkable exception. You must come in, 
Jaampa, and take a drink,'* said he to the 
latter. 

"No," said Jaampa, " no liquor to-day. I 
leave now right away." 

" Indeed ! You do not usually reject that 
kind of stuff." 

" O no, I do sometimes take a small drop to 
freshen my memory, but I had to promise 
Lajla not to taste liquor to-day ; I had to lay 
my hand on the big book and swear a solemn 
and terrible oath, that to-day liquor should not 
touch my tongue, and that I should immedi- 
ately return. I have now performed my er- 
rand, therefore I say farewell and go," and he 
took the lines and seated himself in the sledge. 

** Then you must greet Lajla and Laagje 
from us, thank them for the gift, and remind 
Lajla that the first thing she is to do next 
summer is to come and visit us." 
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THE merchant Lind lived at Garness, a 
farm that lies in a bend of the Alten 
Fjord. Just beside the farm a large river 
empties into the bay. On its way down 
through the valley it forms three distinct ter- 
races. On the central and largest of these 
stand the buildings, whence a fine view is ob- 
tained, both out over the bay and up the val- 
ley through which the river winds its way. 

Very handsome birch trees grow along the 
banks of the river, interspersed here and there 
with willows. The current increases in rapidity 
the farther one goes up through the valley. 
At the distance of about three miles the first 
falls are seen, and farther up the mountain the 
river plunges from cataract to cataract. 

The farther one ascend* the valley, the 
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wilder the scenery becomes, and on the highest 
peaks seen from the house, not a single bush 
can4)e found. 

The river is the outlet of Ravdo Lake, 
which lies up in the wide expanse of the moun- 
tain. Almost immediately on issuing from the 
lake, the river suddenly breaks into a foaming 
torrent, plunging down into a dark, narrow 
gorge, between two black and steep mountain 
walls. At one place, in one of the walls, is an 
excavation or round recess, which the river, in 
the course of time, in all probability has 
formed. There the water revolves incessantly, 
and whatever enters this whirpool may remain 
a long while without coming out again, whirling 
round and round on the eddying waves, in 
company with large flakes of foam that sail 
about in the same incessant roundelay. Sud- 
denly it will happen that what floats on the 
water is sucked down into a gullet, or one of 
those peculiar funnel-shaped gulfs that the 
water forms in such places, only to reappear and 
commence anew its everlasting circling dance. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about the place 
is a birch tree that has taken root in a cleft 
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over the whirlpool, so that its branches hang 
partly down in the water. Only a little of the 
upper portion of the tree can be seen from the 
top of the mountain, when looking from the 
same side on which the tree grows, but from 
the opposite side the whole is plainly visi- 
ble. All who pass on that side, stop invol- 
untarily and wonder how a tree could grow 
there. No human hand has ever touched it or 
plucked a leaf from its branches. Nor is it 
visited by the singing-birds of the forest, yet 
it is not entirely deserted. The water-ousel 
favors the spot above all other localities along 
the whole river. Its place is on the trunk of 
the tree over the abyss, and there it sings its 
twittering song to the roar of the cataract, 
secure and safe from all foes. No one can 
come down from above, as the walls of the 
mountain on both sides are perpendicular and 
at least one hundred feet high. The birch is 
no doubt over a hundred years old, as the 
oldest people at Garness remember having 
seen it in their childhood. Immediately on 
ascending and standing above the whirlpool 
one has a charming view of Ravdo Lake, which 
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is about seven miles long and encircled by 
heights, ridges, and hills. These ridges are 
covered with yellowish reindeer-moss and 
stunted birch-copse. In the lake is a large 
number of islands of various sizes, and on 
these the birch-coppice is more vigorous and 
grows taller than on the mainland. Seen from 
an eminence, the lake, with its islets, straits and 
capes, its flocks of birds, its abundance of fish, 
its marshes of cloudberries, and the grazing- 
grounds along its shores, is as a garden of 
Eden in the eyes of a mountain Lapp. 

Here tfto is a favored place of abode for 
several Lapp families in the summer. They 
pitch their tents round about the lake, have 
boats in the water, and here and there are seen 
enclosures or circular places fenced in, where 
the deer are gathered when they are to be 
milked. These "deer-gardens," as they are 
called, are moved year by year, and in this way 
the ground is cleared and tilled, so that the 
grass in the spring sprouts earlier on these en- 
riched old garden sites, and to them, as the 
first of all feeding places the reindeer hurries 
off when set at liberty. 
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Occasionally, on a jine day, a farmer in his 
black clothes comes up to visit the Lapps. 
The sight of him does not awaken any glad 
feelings. They expect no favors from him. 
The farmer pulls out a paper, which he shows 
one of the Lapps, and tells them that he has 
had this or that particular reindeer-garden 
marked off for himself by the bailiff for 
meadow-land, and that henceforth it is his 
property, and that the Lapp and his deer must 
not set foot on it, else he will be fined. 

" I care nothing about your miserable piece 
of paper,*' says the Lapp; "my forefathers 
have sojourned here for more than a thousand 
years, and cleared the land and grazed their 
deer upon it, without any paper." 

'* That *s exactly what *s the matter," says 
the farmer, with a grin ; " my paper is better 
than all your ragged forefathers, and if you 
persist in grazing on my meadow-ground, or 
injure it in any way, you will be made to pay 
the damage either in money or deer — that you 
may depend upon ! " 

With suppressed rage the nomad must sub- 
mit, without any compensation, and here as 
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elsewhere move farther ^nd farther away be- 
fore the advancing civilization. 

At the present time the conditions in regard 
to such expulsion are, it is true, better regu- 
lated. 

Laagje also had his summer abode beside 
Ravdo Lake, and his herd wandering round 
about on the mountains. The spring next 
after the fair at Karasjok was tardy, and the 
summer late in coming. The snow still cov- 
ered the ground even down to the sea-shore, 
in the first part of June, and the ice was still 
firm on all the lakes. Many birds of passage 
had already arrived, but they could find no 
bare spots except along the coast, where the 
high water had carried the snow off. They 
therefore led a miserable existence, and longed 
still more, no doubt, than man and beast for 
spring and summer. 

At length, one day, there came a few warm 
puffs from the south. The weather had turned. 
. The south wind came, and with it spring and 
summer. The snow melted and disappeared 
with wonderful rapidity. Larger and smaller 
spots, freed from winter s grasp, came in sight 
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on the richest soil, and hundreds of snipes, 
ruffs, plovers, and other birds collected there 
in large flocks, and there was gayety and 
merry-making and strife to secure mates for 
the summer. One noticed especially the ruffs, 
which distinguished themselves in strutting 
about with their white, brown, green, or many- 
colored feathers spread out about their necks, 
during the contest. The Lapps have various 
names for these. The one with the white col- 
lar they call the parson, another the bailiff, 
another the judge, and still another the dea- 
con, and so on. The birds have an exceed- 
ingly busy time during courtship. It is of as 
much importance for them as it was for the 
Lapps at the fair in Karasjok, to win a mate 
as soon as possible. Each suitor praises his 
place in the mountains. "Come with me," 
says one, *' I know of a lovely place beside 
Ivalo's borders ! " 

" Oh, you know not how beautiful are the 
plateaus of Gaggagaisa !" says another. " There 
we can build and dwell in peace. Come ! come ! 
The summer is so short, and we have so much 
to accomplish ; we must build our nest, lay eggs, 
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hatch and rear our young, so that they will be 
able to fly ere autumn sets in with its snow- 
storms, and drives us all southward again. 
God help the poor creatures \yho are then un- 
able to follow us ! *' 

A few days later all the birds of passage had 
disappeared, each with his mate, and eight days 
from the time that snow covered the ground 
may be seen luxuriant grass and flowers. So 
wonderfully rapid is the change from winter 
to summer in those northerly tracts ; for the 
sun is up all night, and during this midnight 
illumination no sleep or rest comes to vegeta- 
tion. Therefore eight days up there are equal 
to a fortnight or three weeks farther south ; 
and the grain may be yellow and ripe six 
weeks after it is sown. 

One day at Garness it looked as though the 
naked ridges to the north had suddenly be- 
come clothed with trees ; for hundreds of 
branches appeared to be projected into the air 
and could be seen against the sky. 

'* The mountain Lapps are coming," said 
the hired man. It was a forest of reindeer 
horns that was seen against the horizon. 
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An hour later Lajla stood outside the house 
in the yard with a long walking-staflf in her 
hand, clad in a blue jacket with a broad, em- 
broidered belt about her waist, a small pointed 
cap on her head, her hair in two long braids ; 
fresh,- fearless, and pretty, as one of the first 
flowers of spring. She received, at first, any 
thing but a friendly reception. The house-dog 
came dashing out, attacking her small black 
Lapp dog, so that it had to seek protection be- 
side its mistress. But Anders Lind and Inger 
also soon caught sight of her and both came 
running out. 

" Welcome, welcome, Lajla ! " exclaimed 
I nger. 

"Good-morning, Ingashjam, Takforsidst/"* 
said Lajla. 

'* Yes, that s so ; we are to say Laj lash jam 
and Ingashjam to each other," said Inger. 
'* Tak skal du have for sidst T'"^ and I thank 
you also for the reindeer and pretty pelisse 
which you sent me. But will you not salute my 
brother ? Do you not remember him, the 
' cruel Daro ' ? " 

♦ Literally : " I thank you for the last time we met "—a common 
salatation when meeting a friend. 
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Lajla gave him her hand, with a smile in 
which there was by no means any hatred, but 
happiness rather at meeting him. She had 
often thought of him, when she read the Bible, 
and she had even dreamed that she again 
coasted on the sledge or walked with him. 

Hand in hand Inger and Lajla entered the 
house, where old Lind, their father, sat in an 
arm-chair. 

" Good-morning, my child," said the old 
man, " are you Laagje*s daughter ? " 

"Yes, I am Aslak Laagje's daughter." 

" You do not look like a Lapp girl. Why, 
you are quite as tall as my daughter, and 
you have delicate features, light hair, and large, 
beautiful eyes. How strange ! When I look 
at you I am reminded of my brother's wife, 
who died many years ago in Karasjok. Did 
you see her ? " 

" No, I have never heard of her." 

" No, of course not ; besides you are too 
young. It is many years since she died. Have 
you faithfully read the Bible that you received?" 

"Yes, I have read it every day to myself 
and to others." 
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There was, of course, very much on the 
farm and in the large house- that Inger could 
show Lajla that was new to her. She had 
seldom before been underneath a roof. But 
when Inger at last opened an old piano and 
commenced playing, this child of nature 
was astonished in the highest degree. She 
remained standing with folded hands as if en- 
chanted, bent forward, listening to the tones 
of the music. Inger ran her fingers up and 
down the keys through all the notes of the 
instrument, then stopped suddenly and asked : 
" What do you think of this, Lajla ? Is it not 
beautiful ? " 

** Yes," exclaimed she, who had never before 
heard notes from an instrument. " It is beau- 
tiful ; as beautiful as the northern lights, which 
in the winter nights in pointed tongues fly back 
and forth, dancing across the vault of heaven ! 
Do you think that the Lapps will learn to play 
in heaven ? " 

" Yes," said Inger, and laughed, " if they play 
the piano in heaven." 

" Do not laugh at the child," said the old 
man, '* her simile of the tones of the music and 
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the aurora borealis is beautiful ; she has cer- 
tainly a musical taste." 

" If you will come and visit me often," said 
Inger to Lajla, " I will teach you to play a 
little, and to sing a few songs. Can you 
smg? 

"No, I can do nothing, understand nothing-, 
know nothing. I am only an ignorant Lapp 
girl from the mountains." 

" But there you are clever and adapted to 
your surroundings, while I, under the san:ie 
circumstances, would show myself incapable 
and unqualified in every thing." 

*' How is Jaampa?" interrupted Lind. 

** Oh, Jaampa is well, and so is father and 
mother and Mellet also. But where is * Storm- 
wind' and 'Jivja'?" asked Lajla; she was 
suddenly reminded of her old friends. 

" They are tied out by the barn." 

*' Tied ?" Are they standing tied up ? Then 
I will go to them. Perhaps they will recog- 
nize me. Perhaps they will look with large, 
glad eyes at the Lapp girl and at Muste, my 
dog. Now you must let them loose, then 
Muste and I will take them with us, and chase 
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each other up the mountains, where they will 
find old friends." 

Lajla returned home later in the day, but 
afterwards came down often to visit her friend. 
She learned to write, and after she had had a 
little instruction in music, it was found that 
she had a fine voice, and she soon learned sev- 
eral of the songs that Inger knew. Some- 
times Jaampa accompanied her down to 
Gamess, to bring home sundry things she was 
to buy. 

By Lind Jaampa was presented with a few 
fish-hooks which gained his unconditional ap- 
probation, and as he in addition was given a 
long, fine fish-line, it infatuated him to such an 
extent that, in return, he agreed with Lajla in 
inviting Inger and Anders up in the mountains 
on an angling expedition to Ravdo Lake. 

" But you must come first, Ingashjam," said 
Lajla. ''Jaampa and I will come and fetch 
you, and you and I will live together in my 
new tent." 

In the beginning of August the excursion to 
the mountains was undertaken. Early one 
morning when the weather was quite fine, 
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Jaampa and Lajla came for Inger. Lind was 
to come the next day. 

When they had reached the heights and 
could survey the mountain plains beyond, and 
for" the last time cast their eyes down towards 
Garness, Lajla stopped. **Look, now you 
have come to the mountains, Ingashjam ; here 
is my home; here I am as well acquainted 
with every thing as you are in your house. 
Look how small your house is now ! It is not 
larger than a little mole-hill, and what a nar- 
row space you have down there. But look 
here, across the mountains ! Here it is widcj 
open, and free. Don't you think so ? " 

** Yes, it is glorious up here on the moun- 
tains." 

By the tents they found Laagje and Mellet. 

Lajla now conducted Inger to her own tent, 
where every thing was new, clean, and neat. 
On the floor or ground was a thick layer of 
birch twigs, and over these were spread fine deer- 
skins, as soft to sit or rest upon as any divan. 
The fireplace, in the centre of the tent, Jaampa 
had made of white quartz taken from the river, 
and a kettle with appurtenances hung over it 
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Inger enjoyed seeing all the strange and new 
things found here, but when Lajla brought out 
a Lapp jacket, trousers, shoes, cap, belt with 
knife, scissors and work-case,— every thing, in 
fact, belonging to a woman's dress, and told 
her to change her own for them, such merri- 
ment and laughter arose in their tent that they 
could be heard far off. 

" If only no one -comes and sees us !" said 
Inger. 

" No, no one can come in unless I allow it," 
protested Lajla; "and Muste, my little dog, 
keeps good watch, you may be sure ! " 

An hour later they both came out clad from 
top to toe as Lapp girls. Even a long walking- 
staff Lajla had provided for Inger. 

Jaampa grinned all over his face, when he 
saw them. ** You, too, are a nice Lapp girl," 
said he to Inger in Norwegian. "You will 
get many suitors. All Lapp boys that see you 
will court you and give you nice kerchiefs." 

"Yes, now you are Inga, the Lapp girl," 
said Lajla. " Now you can go about with 
me in the mountains, to look at the deer, or to 
pick cloudberries, or go fishing." 
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Inger could not but admit that the dress 
was comfortable, and much better suited for a 
ramble in the mountains than her own. 

The next day Lind came up, and in com- 
pany with Jaampa and Mellet made many ex- 
cursions on the lake round about to the different 
islands, where flocks of fowl hatched, safe from 
the fox and others of their worst foes, and 
where already in the beginning of August were 
found delicious cloudberries. 

Two or three reindeer were standing on one 
of the islands, but started to swim across to 
the mainland when they saw the boat ap- 
proaching. Jaampa rowed briskly after them 
and came quite near them. 

*' It 's my deer ! " ejaculated Lajla. 

" How can you see that?" said Inger. 

" I can see it by the ears ; they have my 
sign, you see." 

One day they took fishing-net, kettle, and 
sundry other things with them and, in accord- 
ance with Jaampa's proposal, started on an 
angling expedition to the river that flows into 
Ravdo Lake. It is neither so wide nor swift 
but that one can wade across it and span it 
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with a net. When this is done across the 
lower end of a pool or eddy, and the fish 
chased from above, one is certain of a good 
haul. Jaampa set out the net, while the others 
went a distance farther up stream and began 
chasing the fish downward, Lind and Lajla on 
one side, Mellet and Inger on the other. It 
amused the young maidens greatly. Both were 
zealous in splashing the water and smiting it 
with their long staffs, thrusting them in under 
the turf-banks, to chase the fish, that went 
hither and thither, down toward the net, where 
they would get fast and be caught by Jaampa, 
who stood in the middle of the stream. Soon 
so many trout were caught that they had more 
than enough, and while Mellet and Jaampa 
raised the tent, kindled a fire, and hung a 
kettle over it, Lajla and Inger were off in the 
boat on one of the islands, picking a pail of 
cloudberries. The fish were boiled and roasted, 
and deer-tongues were broiled. Then all seated 
themselves, contented and happy, out in the 
open air, for the weather was fine, and the sun 
still up nearly all night. Time was at their own 
disposal, or rather the conception of Time ex- 
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isted not ; for the night was as the day. Jaampa 
did not hesitate to accept a few glasses of 
liquor to wash down the repast, and this put 
him in such sparkling humor that he sang an 
improvised song about the excursion on the 
way home. 

Late in the evening of the next day, when 
it was cool and the mosquitoes were not so 
troublesome, Mellet and Jaampa were sent off 
to drive the deer herd home for milking. After 
the lapse of a few hours, the baying of dogs 
and cries of men are heard in the distance, and 
soon there is bustle and animation. Droves of 
deer, chased by the dogs, appear on every 
height and ridge to the north. The deer dash 
over and along the sides of the mountains in a 
light, full gallop. Nothing stops or detains 
them. They go through copse and forest, over 
rocks, marsh, and river, with light and easy 
steps. No tramping is heard on the ground, 
as from horses or other animals, only the 
peculiar sound in the sinews of the hind feet, 
which resembles the crackling of electric sparks. 
There were about a thousand deer gathered to- 
gether and quartered round about the tents. 
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Some were lying down, some standing erect, 
some running about in sport, and others play- 
fully challenged their companions to a contest 
with their horns. 

Then Mother Laagje and her girls come 
with their wooden bowls to milk the female 
deer that the men capture for them with their 
lassoes. Soberly and calmly Father Laagje 
flings his lasso and pulls a deer over to his 
wife. Jaampa does the same for one of the 
girls. But the young folks, Lajla, Inger, Mil- 
let, and Lind do not go quite so seriously to 
work. It looks as if there would be more of 
sport and play than work between them. 

" Catch a deer for me, Mellet," says Inger. 
" I will also try to milk." 

Mellet captures one and pulls it up to her, 
but Inger, who does not understand the art of 
milking, only draws a few drops, and then lets 
the bowl fall on the ground, while the deer be- 
comes restless and begins to kick. 

*' Can you catch one for me ? " said Lajla to 
Lind. '' Can you use a lasso ? " 

'* I can try," said he, but he makes several 
attempts in vain. Lajla laughs at him, and the 
other girls do the same, 
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" No, you can't," said Lajla. " Give me the 
lasso, and you shall see a Lapp girl throw 
it." 

She winds it up dextrously in her right 
hand, runs in among the animals, twists about 
among them with incredible agility, graceful, 
smiling, herself untamed, shy, but wondrously 
beautiful and captivating. She soon captures 
a deer and tries to hold it fast, but it pulls the 
other way and wants to drag her along. Her 
large, gray eyes burn with the heat of the com- 
bat and seem almost black. 

*' Help me !" cried she to Lind, who runs up 
and takes the lasso in his hand. '* Now hold it 
while I milk,*' said she, '* you say you are so 
strong." 

" O yes, I will hold it ! " 

But Lajla has not milked many drops be- 
fore the deer jumps so wildly into the air that 
it knocks the milk-bowl out of her hand and 
pulls Lind off his feet, so that he tumbles down 
on the ground, to the great delight of the 
serving-girls. 

" Why, you said you were so strong ! " said 
Lajla, and also laughed at him. 
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" Lajla, Lajla," cried Mother Laagje, re- 
proachfully, " how can you act so ! " 

"It was n't my fault. It was he that could 
not hold a little deer for me.'* 

" Hold it ! No, he had surely a hard task 
in holding it when you pricked it. I saw very 
well what you did, mischief-maker ! But young 
folks will be young folks. Look ! now we 
have filled several bowls, but what have you 
in yours ? " 

" Well, mother, I *11 be serious. Come, old 
Jaampa, and capture one of my own deer, and 
I will fill a bowl for sister Inga." 

Before the herd was let loose again, a deer 
was to be selected for butchering. Mellet and 
Jaampa went about looking for one, but as 
Mellet flings the lasso, and it whistles through 
the air, another deer, a three-year-old, untamed 
male suddenly springs up to his feet and gets 
the lasso around his horns, and now a wild 
dance commenced ! But Mellet knows what to 
do in such a case. As the animal makes a 
bound, he pulls at the lasso with all his might. 
Being so unexpectedly and violently tugged by 
the horns, the deer tumbles over. The violent 
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jerk has also thrown Mellet off his feet, but 
he does not let go his hold of the lasso. Quick 
as lightning the deer is again on his legs, 
rearing high in the air and darting hither and 
thither in wild fury. The lasso is thereby 
wound about the fore-feet, now about the hind- 
feet, and the animal makes the most amusing 
leaps and jumps to get clear. The eye can 
hardly follow the swiftness of its movements. 
As anxious as the animal is to get away, so 
also is Mellet to let it free ; if only he could 
get the lasso unloosed ; but instead it gets 
more and more entangled. During the strug- 
gle every one has hurried aside in alarm. By 
twisting the lasso more and more around his 
arm, Mellet comes closer and closer to the ani- 
mal. Enraged at this it rears and tries to dash 
him to the ground with its fore-feet, which 
move like drum-sticks. In the meantime 
Jaampa has quietly and cautiously endeavored 
to approach the animal from behind. But now 
it also catches sight of him and redoubles its 
fury. At length, however, Jaampa succeeds in 
coming up to the animal and quickly and 
adroitly clasps it around the body. With its 
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hind-feet the deer tries in vain to kick both its 
enemies off. Then, all of a sudden, it becomes 
perfectly quiet, with head hanging down, while 
the eyes keep watch and move about in all 
directions. All at once it again raises its head, 
rears and plunges with its fore-feet, tumbles 
down and takes them both along in its fall, so 
that they lie there all three, struggling and 
floundering. At length Jaampa has succeeded 
in loosening the lasso. All three spring to 
their feet, and the deer starts off over the 
ground in a wild gallop, stopping at a distance 
to look around ; but with a snort it dashes off 
again with still wilder speed than before, and 
does not stop until it has squeezed itself into 
a close troop of other deer. The deer that 
was to be butchered was a tame animal and 
was easily caught. Jaampa pulled it toward 
him and took hold of its left horn with both 
hands, the right hand uppermost and the left 
lower down. With a sudden and violent twist 
to one side, he threw it on its back, grabbed 
his knife and thrust it up to the handle into 
the animal's side, so that it pierced its heart. 
He instantly let go the deer, which, with the 
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knife in its heart, leaped wildly to its feet ; but 
felt, in a moment, the effects of the fatal wound. 
It began to tremble and was going to kick, 
but the feet refused to obey. It tottered and 
fell powerless to the ground. After the animal 
had ceased to breathe, the knife was drawn out 
of the wound, through which hardly a drop of 
blood trickled forth. It was all collected in 
the cavity of the chest. Inger held her hands 
before her eyes and turned away. She could 
not bear to look at the dying animal. 

When Lind and his sister were gone, and 
Laagje and his wife sat alone in the evening in 
their tent conversing, the wife said : 

'* Have you seen that he, the tall Daro, the 
merchant's son, dangles after Lajla ? " 

" No, that I have not noticed ; but Lajla is 
such a pretty girl, that* every body must like 
her." 

*' But have you not seen that he is fond of 
her ; that she is so dear to him, that he would 
woo her, if she were a Norwegian girl ?" 

"He may think as much of her as he wishes, 
for all I care. Lajla is not the one to allow 
herself to be enticed into any thing." 
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"No, I think he loves her more than that, 
and if you will take my advice Lajla makes no 
more visits to Garness/' 

*' There is no fear about Lajla." 

" But have you seen that she also is pleased 
with him and is fond of him ? " 

" You only imagine things, wife." 

"No, I imagine nothing. We women see 
farther in such things than men. You have 
been blind in not seeing any thing." 

" What, then, have you seen ? " 

" What I have seen ! I have seen Lajla's 
large eyes since she was quite small. I have 
seen them in sorrow, and gladness, and anger ; 
but never before have I seen the expression 
now at times found in them ; never before have 
they been so deep, and dark, and dreamy." 

" She is older now, you see, she is a grown 
woman. It is due to her age." 

" Yes, and because, for the first time in her 
life, she begins to experience love toward a 
man." 

" Does she not love Mellet, then ? " 

" Not in that way, and not as before. Have 
you not noticed that she often sits alone and 
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dreams ; that she thinks of things different 
from Mellet, and reindeer, and Jaampa, and 
us ; that she sometimes heaves a deep sigh, 
and that her cheeks receive a deeper glow, 
and that a peculiar lustre comes into her eyes 
and a smile to her lips when this tall Daro 
draws near and speaks to her ? *' 

" Has Jaampa or Mellet said any thing ?" 

* Jaampa understands nothing ; but Mellet is 
not pleased with her excursions to Garness. 
He hates the Daro as surely as he loves 
Lajla." 

" Yes, yes, well and good ! But we are soon 
to move into the mountains again, and her 
visits to Garness will then be over. She must, 
at all events, go down and say farewell. They 
have been good to her and taught her many 
things that may be of pleasure and use to 
her." 

" Then do you accompany her yourself ! I 
assure you that these two think more of each 
other than they are themselves aware. A little 
accident only is needed, a little word, a little 
spark, to make their love kindle into a full 
blaze. Have you forgotten that Daro blood 
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flows in Lajla's veins? Have you forgotten 
that she is his cousin ) " 

"No, I have forgotten nothing, and I have 
often enough been reminded of it this sum- 
mer." 

" Then be on your guard, and do not let her 
gd again to Garness. If it comes to an explana- 
tion between these two, you will not be able 
to extinguish the flame, and then she will never 
marry Mellet." 

" Do you think that a wild flower of the 
mountains can be transplanted to the narrow 
valley ? Do you think that she could thrive as 
a farmer's wife ? I do not think so. She loves 
too well our life in the open air, and she has 
always thought well of Mellet." 

" Yes, she has always liked Mellet ; but dress 
the Daro in our clothes, make a mountain Lapp 
of him, and place him beside Mellet and ask 
her to choose, and you will see." 

" But she wears Mellet's ring and knows she 
is to marry him." 

" Yes, but her heart is with the Daro for all 
that, and Lajla has strong feelings and a will 
which has never been subdued. She acts ac- 
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cording to her wishes, as she has done ever 
since she was Httle." 

" Yes, in every thing except in matrimonial 
arrangements. But she knows very well that 
in such things the children always conform to 
the choice of the parents, and that our choice 
was made long ago." 

Several days went by after this conversation 
without any visit being paid by Lajla to Gar- 
ness. But one day as Lind was fishing far up 
along the river, he heard some one, far away 
on the slope on the other side of the river, 
singing a few stanzas of an alternate song, which 
is used by boys and girls when tending their 
herds on opposite sides of a defile. It is quite 
simple and can be varied in manifold ways, 
according to the taste and inclination of the 
singers. Lind therefore sang an answering 
stanza : 

" From dale and height 
I call to thee. 
My love, my love, 
Now answer me." 

After the echo had subsided, and a few mo- 
ments had elapsed, a clear, sweet voice was 
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heard floating like a sunbeam through the pure 
air, far away upon the hill-side : 

" Yes, from afar 
I hear thee cry, 
And be with thee, 
Ah, fain would I ! " 

Lind understood that it was none other 
than Lajla, and again commenced : 

" From far-off heights 
I beg of thee 
Come hither, love. 
Come, sweet, to me." 

Immediately was again answered from the 
opposite side : 

" O fie, sweetheart, 
• That I should go 
Unmaiden-like 
To thee— ah no ! " 

and the voice receded, dying in the distance, 
as the singer moved farther and farther away. 
" I am able to give you news of Lajla," said 
Lind to his sister, when he came down to the 
farm ; " I heard her sing the shepherd's song 
far away on the slope, on the other side of the 
river. 
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It was toward the middle of August, and the 
time was approaching when the Lapps were to 
take leave of their summer abodes and return 
to the mountains. 

Lajla had not for a long time been at Gar- 
ness, but Inger nevertheless felt confident that 
she would come and say good-bye before 
leaving. 

One morning early the hired man at Gar- 
ness, who had been a long distance up the 
river looking after a salmon-barrier, came run- 
ning down again to the house, and related that 
he had seen a human being sitting and cling- 
ing to the birch tree that hung out over the 
well-known whirlpool in the river. It must be 
some one who had met with an accident, and 
it looked like a Lapp girl, he said. He had 
been on the opposite side, but the cataract had 
roared so that it could be of no avail to shout 
He had therefore only waved his hand, to in- 
dicate that the one sitting there had been seen, 
and could have hopes of being saved, and 
thereupon he had set off on a run homeward. 

In great haste all the strongest ropes to be 
found on the farm were gathered together and 
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taken on board a northern trading-sloop which 
was lying in the harbor. Fortunately there 
were several Lapps and a number of other 
men present at Garness, and in company with 
these Lind set off. On the way they met 
Mellet, who also joined them. 

A man was sent up on the opposite side to 
remain there as a signal that help was coming. 
Two ropes were fastened together, and a noose 
made at the end of each, so that two persons 
could sit in them and hold themselves fast. 

*' Who will venture to be let down ? " asked 
Lind, when every thing was ready. 

No one answered. It was risking one's life. 

'' Well," said Lind, " I will go. Bring the 
ropes ! " 

He was slowly lowered until he reached the 
outer branches of the tree. These he took 
hold of and pulled himself in under the over- 
hanging wall of the mountain, disappearing 
from the sight of those standing on the eleva- 
tion above. 

On the trunk of the birch tree, leaning 
against the cold mountain wall, sat Lajla, pale 
and shivering. Her cap was lost, her hair 
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hung loosely over her shoulders, and she 
looked, in her blue jacket and her flowing hair, 
more like a mermaid than a human being. She 
had, the evening before, intended to go down 
to Garness and say good-bye, and had started 
to row across the river where it issues from the 
lake, but one of the oars had snapped, and she 
had gone down the swift current towards the 
cataract below. The boat was lost, and she 
was conscious of nothing more until she found 
herself lodged in the branches of the birch tree. 
She had seized hold of them and drawn herself 
forward until she found a seat on the trunk of 
the tree. She was safe for the moment, but 
what a fearful night she had gone through. 
She was wet, and right there over the whirl- 
pool it was cold. But fortunately she was used 
to both these conditions, so she held out and 
tied herself fast, so as not, in a moment of 
weakness, to fall into the cataract. She knew 
that she would soon be missed, and also hoped 
that some one might chance to pass by and see 
her. If she could have sent word by the 
water-ousel they would long ago have been in- 
formed at Garness, as the bird several times 
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came flying, to seat itself on its wonted place ; 
but it flew away in terror at the sight of a hu- 
man being sitting there. Lind, who had no 
suspicion who it might be that had met with 
the accident, was not a little surprised to see 
Lajla. He had least of all imagined it could 
be she. 

" In God's name, is it you, Lajla, that is 
here?" 

** Yes, it is I, and you have risked your life 
to come to me ! " 

" I did not know it was you. I had not the 
slightest suspicion." 

" Then perhaps you would not have come ?*' 

" Yes, Lajla, I would have come. I would 
go down into the most appalling abyss in the 
world to save you. How terrible for you to 
have been here all night, and^ what mortal 
fright you must have been in ! " 

" I prayed to God and my Saviour, and now 
he has heard my prayer." 

" Yes, I hope we shall both get out again in 
safety. The rope is strong, so you need not 
be afraid." 

'* I am not afraid any more now." 
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" Seat yourself here in the loop, and I will tie 
the rc^e fast to us both. If we are saved, we 
are saved together ; if we die, we die together." 

" Then I am not afraid of death." 

" Now cling close to me," said Lind, when 
he had given the sign to hoist, and the rope 
swung out so that they were both suspended 
in mid-air over the whirling cataract. 

** Lajla," whispered Lind, when her head 
rested on his shoulder, *' are you offended 
when I tell you that I think a great deal of 
you, that you are dearer to me than any Nor- 
wegian girl, yes, than ever}'^ thing else in the 
whole world ? Can you also love me a little ? " 

" Yes, for all eternity if you wish ; but I am 
only a poor Lapp girl ! " 

" Lajla, you are every thing to me, and you 
shall be my " 

'' Take care, the royj)e is chafing ! " was shouted 
from above. 

Lind thrust his foot against the mountain 
wall so that the rope went free, and they had 
soon ascended so high that they could be 
reached by the hands of those above and lifted 
up over the precipice. 
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" Lajla ! " ejaculated the Lapps ; " it is Lajla 
who has been sitting over the falls ! " 

" Dear Lajla ! " exclaimed Mellet ; " God be 
praised that you are safe ! " 

"Are you here too, Mellet!'' said Lajla, 
" and you did not come down to me ! " 

" I did not know it was you. If I had known 
it was you I had certainly come." 

^^ He did not know either," thought she. 

Lajla was so faint and weak that she had to 
be taken down to Garness, and be put to bed 
in Inger's room. But the next day she had 
quite recovered. Her vigorous constitution 
had suffered no harm, while to almost any 
other girl the consequences would in all proba- 
bly have been serious. 

The birch tree had also arrived at Garness. 
The weight of the two who had been sitting on 
it had, most likely, displaced or broken some 
of its roots. The river had gained a better 
hold of it, had torn it loose and carried it down, 
so that in the morning it lay by the shore just 
below the house. Lind had it drawn up on 
land. " Perhaps something can be made from 
it as a memento of the event," thought he. In 
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the course of the forenoon Lajla came down 
into the sitting-room dressed in all respects as 
a Norwegian girl. 

Lind started, when he came in^at seeing her 
in Norwegian costume ; but there was a warmth 
in his eyes that told her that he found her cap- 
tivating, and that he had not regretted or for- 
gotten what he had confessed to her when they 
both hung over the whirlpool. 

Mellet also came in and saw Lajla changed 
into a Norwegian girl, but was not at all pleased 
with the transformation. It seemed as if she 
had been removed far away from him, so that 
he could not possibly approach her. He there- 
fore begged her to put on her own suit, which 
was now dry, and go with him to the moun- 
tains, as her parents must 'be apprehensive on 
account of her long absence. 

Lind would gladly have seen Lajla alone, 
but there was no opportunity. He only had a 
chance, when she was leaving, to whisper : 

" I shall be at the beacon on Gaisa Mountain 
to-morrow night at twelve o'clock, when the 
sun is lowest to the north. Dear Lajla, meet 
me there ! I have so much I want to tell you. 
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You must come, we must speak with each 
other, and I must bid you farewell before you 
go away ! " 

Lajla only answered with a slight nod, and 
she and Mellet went up into the mountains 
again. 

The next day Jaampa and Mellet were to go 
off to drive the herd home to the tents, so as to 
have the deer gathered there by the following 
day, when they were to move away from Rav- 
do Lake. Lajla said she too was going, and 
with one of the girls she took a boat and 
rowed to the end of the lake, whence, leaving 
the boat, they returned, one on each side. 
Lajla thus had an opportunity of passing by 
the beacon mentioned by Lind, which was 
built on the top of a mountain ridge from which 
one could look down towards Garness. 

At eleven o'clock Lajla was at the beacon. 
She did not know what he would say. It was 
only dimly revealed to her. But she would sit 
there with him quite alone in the light of the 
midnight-sun, hear his voice, and listen to his 
declaration that he loved her, her alone, and 
none other. She would have liked to have 
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tidied herself a little before leaving, but it 
would have been noticed and would have 
caused suspicion. She had to go in her com- 
mon white felt-jacket. She knew not that it 
was in this very suit she appeared loveliest in 
the tall, strong Daro's eyes. 

It was half past eleven o'clock. The sun 
sank down against two pointed mountain crags, 
which extended into the air directly to the 
north. When its large red disc came so low 
that it touched the highest of these crags, it 
was exactly midnight Lajla leaned against 
the beacon with her hand under her cheek. 
This cheek had until now been somewhat 
heightened in color in expectation of his com- 
ing ; but the sun sank lower and lower, and the 
delicate cheek became paler and paler. When 
a small part of the black crag could be seen on 
the sun's red disc, and it consequently was mid- 
night, a breath of suspicion penetrated Lajla's 
soul. Will he not come ? Every thing around 
was asleep, silent and still. No leaf was 
stirred ; not the faintest breath of wind rippled 
the black surface of Ravdo Lake. All the birds 
had gone to rest, and were taking a short nap in 
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the dead of night. Lajla could look far away 
over the naked declivities down towards Gar- 
ness, and she would be able at a long distance to 
discover if any one was coming. She gazed and 
gazed. Her doubts were becoming stronger 
and brought anxiety with them, which forced 
the tears into her eyes, so she could hardly dis- 
cern any thing. Suddenly she sprang to her 
feet, and a fafnt smile passed over her face. 
" Perhaps he comes from a different direction 
and is going to surprise me,*' thought she, and 
she shaded her eyes from the sun with her 
hands and looked about her across the moun- 
tains to the north. But no living thing was to 
be discovered. "He comes not ! " sighed she. 
The sun began again to rise and to acquire 
more lustre, like a dying lamp into which more 
oil is poured. It was after twelve ; a brighter 
light beamed over mount and field, a light so 
wondrously beautiful that one might imagine it 
was a reflection of the radiance of the eternal 
mansions. A single bird commenced chirping 
over in the coppice, then others and still others, 
and round about there was again, in the early 
mom of the new day, busy activity, life and 
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gayety, amidst the birds of the air and the wild 
beasts of the field. Only Lajla sat there quite 
alone with tears on her pale cheek. A stone- 
chat came up and seated itself on the beacon 
right beside her. It had a worm in its mouth 
which it was bringing to its young, but it 
remained sitting in surprise, bobbing its head 
and wagging its tail, looking at the stranger 
who sat there. A weasel also came out from 
among the rocks, seated itself on its hind feet, 
and looked at her. It stroked itself across the 
eyes with the fore paw, as if to be able to see 
better. It could not comprehend what this 
strange thing could be, sitting there so quiet 
and still. Muste, her faithful little attendant, 
also lay gazing at her, whining softly. He 
most certainly saw grief in her countenance, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that animals, 
especially dogs, can take part in human sorrow. 
" He comes not, he comes not!*' sighed she 
again. A feeling of anxiety laid itself like a 
heavy weight on her heart, and again a sigh 
ascended from the deepest recesses of her souL 
It was one o'clock. It was certain he would not 
come ! She rose up, dried her tears, brushed 
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her hair back from her face, and her large, 
sorrowful eyes sent their last look down tow- 
ards Garness. The proud, brave young heart 
of this child of nature burned with resentment 
at the conduct of the faithless stranger. 

" You came not ! "exclaimed she. " Wretched 
Daro, you have deceived me ! Why did you 
save me, when you afterward wished to deceive 
me ? False Daro ! Stay then, where you are, 
in your miserable house ! I would have loved 
you more faithfully, ardently, and devotedly 
than any of your feeble, pale women, with 
their sick hearts and short-breathed bosoms. I 
could for your sake have lived in your house, 
like a wild singing-bird in a cage, all my life 
through. I should have learned whatever you 
would have taught me, become what you would 
have had me become. I should not have put you 
to shame, but surpassed whomsoever of your 
pale women. In gladness and sorrow, in good 
and evil, I should have been true to you, true 
as the purest gold ; for I loved you since the 
first day I saw you, with the whole of my poor 
heart, you alone of all your people, and day 
after day more and more, warmer and warmer. 
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False Daro, cruel, hypocritical Daro ! why did 
you deceive me, why came you not ? " 

She turned away from the point from which 
she could look down towards Gamess, and 
gazed across the mountains to where the tents 
stood. Suddenly she again turned round. 
Her anger was gone, her pride crushed, her 
courage failed her, and despair came. She 
threw herself, with her hands before her face, 
down in the heather, sobbed and wept, sorely 
and bitterly. She knew not how much hope 
she really had cherished until now, when the 
last spark was extinguished; she knew not 
how strong the tie was that had bound 
her to him, until now when it was suddenly 
torn asunder, so that her inmost heart bled. 
She lay there like one half stunned and 
bathed in tears until her little attendant again 
came up and licked her cheek, as if to remind 
her that it was time to go home. She took 
him in her arms and kissed him. " O Muste ! 
Muste ! he has deceived me ! Now we must 
go," and she took a few steps, but turned once 
more around, took a pointed pebble, and on a 
flat slate stone wrote : 
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" I was here ; you came not ; farewell ! " 

A few days later Lind was up in the moun- 
tains, but the Lapps, their tents and reindeer 
had disappeared, and the shores of Ravdo 
Lake were deserted and desolate. He went up 
to the beacon and noticed that something was 
written, in a feeble woman s hand on the 
stone. He read this, and it all stood clearly 
before him. Every thing was contained in 
these few words. A whole romance. Swelling 
hopes, beautiful dreams, frustrated expecta- 
tions, broken promises, and the farewell sigh 
of a broken heart ! 

Lind's old father had been taken deadly sick 
in the afternoon, and when his son nevertheless 
was going away, his sister looked affrighted at 
him and said : ** You are surely not going to 
leave your father in his hour of death ? " 

"No, I remain here," said the brother. 

When the hour of midnight came, he knew 
that Lajla was sitting up by the beacon, 
waiting. 

" Sister Inger,'* said he, " I shall now be 
condemned by the girl I love. Your brother 
will now be esteemed a vile wretch, as a man 
full of deceit and duplicity." 
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" Were you to have met Lajla ? " 

*' Yes, and I go not ! " 

" Dear brother, it gives me pain. There is 
nothing so hard in this world as to know that 
we are being misjudged by the one we love. 
But perhaps father will be better to-morrow." 

*' Then she will be gone." 

" But you will see her at Karasjok during 
the fair, and you can then tell her the cause." 

" It is a long time till then. Perhaps by that 
time she will be married.'' 

" And you would really have married the 
Lapp girl Lajla?" 

" If I could have seen her I would have per- 
suaded her to come here and stay with us this 
winter and " 
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A MONTH later Laagje was comfortably 
settled on Avjo Mountain, six miles 
from Karasjok, with his herd and his house- 
hold. But the old feeling of harmony was 
somehow marred. No one was quite the same 
as before. Every one kept his own counsel. 
Lajla's cheerfulness had disappeared. Laagje 
and his wife perceived this plainly, and had 
suspicions of the cause. Mellet and Lajla did 
not associate with the same intimacy as before. 
Jaampa's face was gloomy. His favorite, this 
young maiden that he looked up to as the 
most beautiful, the noblest, purest, and holiest 
thing on God's earth, had sorrows to bear, and 
he sorrowed with her like a dog that sees his 
master's grief but is incapable of saying or do- 
ing any thing. 
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" Lajla," said Laagje one day, "we all see 
very well that you are sad. Will you tell me, 
your father, the reason ? " 

'' It is nothing." 

"Yes, child, something is the matter. You 
are not as you used to be." 

" I am sick." 

" Yes, you are sick, sick in mind and body ; 
therefore your cheek is pale, and your eyes so 
dark and melancholy. Are not Mellet and 
Jaampa and your mother kind to you?" 

"Yes, more so than I deserve." 

" We are very unwilling to see you sad. You 
must try and become happy again. You will 
soon be a bride. Soon after Christmas you 
and Mellet are to marry." 

" I don't want to marry.'* 

"You don't want to marry? But you have 
always been fond of Mellet, and the tent you 
are to live in is ready. You and he have to- 
gether a nice herd sufficient for your subsist- 
ence, with which you can move wheresoever 
you wish." 

" We can wait." 

" You have not said so before. But this 
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summer you have been transformed. Would 
that you never had set your foot at Gamess, 
among the Daroes ! *' 

" Yes, would I had not ! " 

" Has he tried to entice you ? " 

" No." 

" Has he stolen your heart with flattering 
words and false promises ? " 

'' No." 

'* And yet perhaps you love him and your 
heart clings to him ? " 

" I know not." 

'* Forget him entirely ! Tear his image 
from your mind and thoughts ! He only 
allures you to the brink of the precipice 
and deceives you ! " 

" Yes." 

" Lajla, listen to your father's words. You 
know that I have always loved you dearly, 
since you were quite small." 

"Yes, dear father," said she, and laid her 
head on his knee. 

" But you do not know that I have built 
a great hope for myself and all Lapps, upon 
you and your descendants. You do not know 
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what beautiful dreams I have had of you 
and your future. I am rich, Lajla. He, the 
great arrogant Daro, is a needy wretch com- 
pared with me. I can buy his farm, or a much 
larger farm, if I wish. And I have been think- 
ing that when you marry Mellet I would buy 
you a large" farm by the coast, among the 
Daroes. You shall have a farm and house, 
and cows and sheep as many as you like, and 
you shall be able to live as the Daroes live, if 
you wish, and dress as they, and your children 
you shall rear like Norwegian children, and 
they shall be educated and acquire knowledge 
with the children of the best people in the 
land, and they shall be mighty and powerful, 
generation after generation. But their family 
name shall be Laagje, and though they become 
ministers and judges here among us, they shall 
still always remember that they are descended 
from the Lapps. Look, this is what I have 
thought might happen ; this has been the aim 
of my life, and is still the hope of my old age. 
And your mother, I, and Jaampa shall come 
and visit you in your large house and sit like 
poor Lapps by the door and look with delight 
at you and your children." 
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Lajla wept, but said nothing. She had also 
had a dream. It was not unlike her father's, 
indeed he might perhaps have listened to her 
dream and conformed his wishes to hers, might 
have accepted the Daro as his son-in-law, and 
often with pleasure come and visited her. But 
he came not, alas ! he came not ! He deceived 
her! 

The original intention was that Mellet's and 
Lajla s wedding should take place after Christ- 
mas ^during the fair at Karasjok, when people 
came there in crowds. It was to be a grand 
wedding. Kinsfolk from far and near were to 
be invited and feasted, and Jaampa would per- 
haps even be permitted by Lajla to take a drop 
too much on the occasion. 

But Lajla's spirits did not improve. Laagje 
and his wife talked about this, and the wife ad- 
vised going to Koutokeino and celebrating the 
wedding on Sunday before Christmas. She 
had a foreboding that Lind would come to 
the fair at Karasjok and perhaps turn Lajla's 
head worse than before. 

Mellet acquainted Lajla with this plan, and 
endeavored to cheer her. 
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" Why are you not as you used to be, 
Lajlashjam ? " said he. '* Have I offended 
you ? Are you angry with me ? " 

" No, Mellet, I am not angry with you." 

" But you are not the same as before toward 
the old playfellow and friend of your child- 
hood. Do you not love me any more ? " 

" Yes, Mellet." 

"What is it then that makes you so sad? 
We shall soon be married. In a week only 
our wedding is to take place." • » 

*' Listen, dear Mellet, let us agree to wait 
awhile. Let us wait until I get well and happy 
and merry again." 

** Your heart has become so cold toward me 
of late, Lajla. It was not so before ; but the 
colder you become the warmer grows my love 
for you." 

** There are many prettier girls than I. 
There is Jako's Inga and Unna's Magga and 
Aslak's Kate, and many others." 

" But none like you, Lajla." 

"All these are better than I. Don't you 
like Jako's Inga? '' 

" No, only you and no one else, and only 
you will I marry.'* 
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"But I do not wish to get married yet." 

" You have promised. You wear my ring." 

** You can get it back and give it to another 
girl." 

" Will you break your word ? Will you 
deceive me, Lajla, as the Daro deceived you ?" 

" What do you know about that ? Have 
you been watching ? " 

" I saw you at the beacon. I was there. 
You did not suspect it. Your dog noticed me 
and came up to me, but you did not under- 
stand him. It was well the Daro did not come. 
If he had, and had offered to touch you, my 
lasso was ready, and he should not have es- 
caped with his life." 

''He saved my life." 

" I could also have done the same." 

" But you did not come. Oh, why did you 
not come ! All might then have been different. 
But it was he that came !*' 

"It is therefore I hate him.*' 

" Now you are cruel, Mellet." 

" Call it what you will, hatred toward him or 
love for you. I hate the Daroes, I confess it, 
and I do sp with reason. But you, Laagje's 
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daughter, you are degenerated from your an- 
cestors and your kin. Yet you shall be my 
wife, and he shall never see you more ! " 

Christmas was approaching, and Laagje was 
preparing to move from Avjo Mountain to go 
to Koutokeino. The day before the departure, 
Lajla managed to speak in private with her old 
friend Jaampa. 

" Jaampa, sit down here beside me," said she. 

" Well, what do you want ? " 

" Have you ever loved me ?" 

" A very little." 

" I am so miserable and sad." 

" I have noticed it" 

" Will you do me a favor ? " 

" As many as you like ! " 

*' Jaampa, you have always done what I have 
asked you to do. Will you do me a last 
service ? " 

" Yes, certainly, tell me what it is." 

" To-morrow we go to Koutokeino." 

" And then you are to be a bride, and we 
shall celebrate your wedding and be merry. 
But perhaps you wish me not to drink on your 
wedding-day ? No, you must not make such 
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a demand, little Lajla. Make any request you 

please, but not that. That day I am going to 

drink and be happy." 

" When I am so unhappy ! " 

" Why should you be unhappy ? " 

" I do not want to marry Mellet." 

" You do not want to marry Mellet ! Whom 

then will you marry ? Perhaps you would 

rather marry me ? *' 

" Yes, you rather than Mellet ! " 

" God forgive you, child, you must not speak 

so unbecomingly and say you would rather 

marry me. Then you must indeed be more 

despairing than I had imagined.*' 

" Dear old Jaampa, will you do as I tell 

you ? " 

" Every thing you wish." 

" Will you go to Garness ? " 

" To Garness ! Shall I go to Garness to 

the Daro!" ejaculated Jaampa, and his face 

lowered. 

" Yes, you must go to Garness." 

" Shall I take his life ? Shall I steal upon 

him and fling the lasso about his neck, haul 

him to the cataract and throw him in the river, 
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SO that he hangs dangling In my lasso like the 
bait at the end of a fishing-line until he is 
drowned ? " 

'^No, no!" 

'• Shall I bind him, lay him on a sledge, con- 
vey him hither, throw him on the ground 
before you, so you can put your foot on him 
and spit in his faithless eyes when you go 
to church as a bride ? " 

" No." 

" Then what do you wish, what do you 
demand ? " 

"You shall let him see you." 

'* See me ! That would be a fine sight in- 
deed ! And what then ? " 

"When he sees you he will question you, 
and you will then be able to see and understand 
what he thinks." 

"Of whom, of what?" 

" Of us all. And then you can tell him that 
on Sunday before Christmas my wedding is to 
be celebrated. You will then see if he has for- 
gotten me.*' 

" Most certainly he has forgotten you. He 
deceived you, Mellet has told me all He 
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remembers you no more. He thinks only of 
his Daro girls. Why then will you care for 
him ? " 

"Will you do as I say?'* said Lajla, with 
tears in her eyes, looking beseechingly at her 
old friend. 

" Don't cry, don't cry, child ! I will go. I 
will go to the end of the world, to heaven or to 
hell, or even down to that damned Daro, if you 
insist that you will have it so." 

The next day the tents and household goods 
were packed on the sledges, and Laagje, his 
wife, Mellet, and Lajla drove to Koutokeino, 
but Jaampa remained behind with the servants 
to look after the herd. He was, of course, in- 
vited to accompany them, but he answered 
that he would come later, or that he could just 
as well wait until they came back from church 
to celebrate the wedding at home. 

No sooner were they gone than Jaampa took 
his snow-shoes and a reindeer bridle and went 
out to the herd. Here he selected a deer that 
the Lapps call " Njirro^' one whose peculiarity 
consists in its reluctance to mingle with the 
herd, preferring to rove the fields alone. It is 
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wilder than other deer, but also swifter than 
the common sledge-deer. Jaampa put a halter 
and rein on it and then drove down towards 
Alten, himself standing behind on snow-shoes 
and holding on to the rein. One can imagine 
that in this manner one travels with lightning 
speed, far more rapidly than when sitting in a 
sledge. It is easier for the reindeer when 
going up hill, and in going down one runs a 
race with it. But there are few Lapps that 
understand this way of driving, and it will not 
do to get shaky in the knees after going a few 
miles. 

At twelve o'clock on Friday night Jaampa 
had reached the heights at Ravdo Lake above 
Garness, and here the reindeer dropped dead. 
Yet now he had the sloping hillsides before 
him and commenced the descent. It was 
moonlight, and he was, besides, well ac- 
quainted with the locality. In approaching 
the house he walked noiselessly. He did not 
wish to be noticed by any one* But the house- 
dog came dashing out and attacked him. Quick 
as lightning Jaampa, with a well-aimed stroke 
of his knotty^stick, crushed its skull, killing it 
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on the spot. " There is your pay for biting 
Lajla's little dog ! " said he. He was not in a 
placid frame of mind and wanted no noise. 
Every thing was in a profound sleep. He 
went up to a side-building, where he knew 
Anders Lind slept, and softly opened the door. 
It was not customary to lock the doors from 
the inside in those days. He crossed the floor 
noiselessly and stood beside the bed. The 
moon threw its rays into the room and faintly 
illumined both himself and Lind, who lay 
sleeping. 

" Daro," said Jaampa, " wake up ! " 

Startled and only half conscious Lind gazed 
a few moments at Jaampa, before he came to 
his senses and recognized him. 

" Jaampa," exclaimed he, and raised himself 
in bed, "what do you want here, are you going 
to murder me?'' 

"No, neither you nor any of yours. I have 
killed enough to-day." 

" What is the matter, why do you come here 
in the middle of the night ? " 

" I bring you a greeting." 

" From whom ? " 
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" From Lajla." 

"From Lajla!" exclaimed Lind. "Is any 
thing amiss ? How is she ? " 

" Poorly." 

" Is she sick ? " 

" She is sad." 

" Because I did not come ? " 

" That I know not ; but she has asked me 
to come here and tell you that to-morrow, 
Sunday, at twelve o'clock, she is to be married 
in Koutokeino church." 

" It 's false ! You lie ! It is impossible ! She 
is not to be married until after Christmas, 
during the fair in Karasjok." 

" She will be wedded to Mellet to-morrow at 
twelve o'clock in Koutokeino church." 

" Unfortunate !" exclaimed Lind, and threw 
himself down on the bed, but again started up 
as pale as death. " It cannot be ! It must not 
be ! It is not true ! " cried he. 

" Yes, you deceived her ! " 

" No, and a hundred times no, I deceived 
her not ! My father became sick unto death 
and I stayed to close his eyes. Could I in 
such a moment leave him ?" 
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" Are you speaking the truth ? Was it 
therefore you did not come ? " 

" Yes ; nothing else in all the world could 
have hindered me." 

"Would you have married the Lapp girl 
Lajla?" 

*' Yes, she should have been my wife, honored 
and respected as no one else." 

" Have you your reindeer ' Storm-wind' and 
' Jivja' at home?" 

" Yes, they are both here.'* 

*' Then put on your travelling clothes, quietly, 
in all haste, and you shall have a ride over the 
mountains, such as you never had in your life 
before. I will go and get the reindeer ready." 

"Can we get there by to-morrow ?" 

" Dress yourself, I say, and wake no one." 

" Do you think we shall reach there in 
time ?" said Lind, when Jaampa came with the 
two reindeer. 

" I don't know. We can try. We shall at 
all events not be too late to drink at the wed- 
ding." 

The reindeer jumped aside when they passed 
the dog. 
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" There lies Caro, Caro is killed ! " said 
Lind. 

"Yes, I struck him ; he attacked me." 

When they reached the heights he discov- 
ered the deer and pointed at it. 

" I killed it," said Jaampa ; " I drove seventy 
miles with it in twelve hours." 

After this few words were exchanged be- 
tween them. Jaampa rode in front with 
" Storm-wind," allowing him to speed away 
with all the swiftness he could endure. But 
they had one hundred and ten miles to Kouto- 
keino. However, the deer seemed also to long 
to get back. It was as familiar with the moun- 
tains, lakes and roads as Jaampa, and it 
hastened voluntarily forward to rejoin old 
comrades. After a ride of thirty or forty 
miles they had to rest a few hours. The deer 
immediately commenced to scratch away the 
snow and eat moss. Jaampa kindled a fire 
and roasted a few deer tongues. 

" Tell me the truth, Daro, and do not lie," 
said Jaampa, as he rose to his feet and stood 
leaning on his staff looking at Lind, who lay 
on the snow beside the fire ; "you would have 
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married the Lapp girl, Laagje's daughter ? Is 
it true ? Swear your most solemn oath ! " • 

" I would, so help me God !" 

" You will not deceive her ? " 

" If I do you may hang me with your lasso ! " 

" I do not care a straw for you. I could 
willingly strike you dead, as I did your dog, 
and let you lie here like a carcass, if it 'would 
gladden or benefit Lajla. She has been my 
good angel since the first time she sat on my 
knee. She has saved my soul from Satan and 
all his angels of wood and stone whom I wor- 
shipped. Therefore I do what she says and 
what she wills, whether it will be a blessing or 
a curse, even if I deceive both Laagje, his kin, 
and my people." 

" I have also risked my life for her." 

" Yes, yes, it was not badly done. You did 
not know, at that time, who she was, and you 
do not know now, who she is." 

" Who she is ? She is the prettiest girl I have 
ever seen." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " said Jaampa ; he be- 
came almost angry at this outburst. " But whose 
daughter is she ? Can you tell me that ? " 
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** Aslak Laagje's, of course." 

" A lie ! It is not true. She is no more 
his daughter than you are his son ! " 

" What are you saying, man ; are you mad ? " 

" No, but I think you have spoken the truth, 
when you assure me that you will marry her, 
and I will now, therefore, relate what will make 
your Daro blood rush to your heart like a 
cataract, what will so fill you with anxiety that 
you will set forward like an unfortunate be- 
lated spirit, who sees heaven's gate about to be 
closed, never more to be opened." 

''What do you mean ?" said- Lind, rising to 
his feet. " Is not Lajla Laagje's daughter?" 

"No, I say, no ; she is not his daughter ! 
She is of your kin. She is your cousin. She 
is the daughter of your father's brother, he 
that died at Karasjok twenty years ago. We 
saved the child and took it home to ourselves." 

" God in heaven, that I should not have 
known this before ! " 

*'You may be thankful that you know it 
now ! " 

" Yes, Jaampa, I will thank you all the days 
of my life, but for God's sake let us away in- 
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stantly, not a minute must be lost ! I must 
arrive in time ! I give you whatever you may 
ask of all my possessions, if you can convey 
me thither before it is too late ! " 

" I do nothing for your sake, haughty Daro ! 
I owe you nothing, and I care not for your 
thanks or your paltry property. I could will- 
ingly leave you here and drive to Koutokeino 
and get drunk at Lajla's wedding. But she 
might perhaps die when she saw me coming 
alone ; or she would always look at me with 
reproachful and melancholy eyes ; for she does 
not love Mellet, but you and you only. There- 
fore I cannot give her pain ; therefore I will 
again make her happy. I will see tears of joy 
in her eyes, as I once saw them in her mother's, 
when you come, and she at length, in her 
anxiety and distress, hears your voice and sees 
you, and throws herself on your bosom ! Then 
perhaps she will also give me her hand and 
say : ' Thank you, homely old Jaampa ! ' " 

" It is twelve o'clock," said Lind, and looked 
at his watch ; " it is Sunday ; we must hurry, 
we must away again ! I shall be insane if we do 
not get there in time ! " 
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'* I know very well what time it is ; you do 
not need to tell me by your paltry watch. 
Don't you see Charles's Wain up there, and 
the polar star ? But if a deer drops only one 
of us will get there, and if both expire, neither 
of us will be at the wedding." 

Away again they went over the snow-cov- 
ered, deserted mountain-plains. 

In a house at Koutokeino, in the meantime, 
Lajla was being attired in her bridal dress. 
She resisted. She did not want to put on her 
wedding garments. Such is the custom. A 
Lapp bride must make resistance while being 
dressed ; she must weep, lament and wail, and 
say that she will not be a bride, and she must 
at length allow herself to be dragged by force 
to the altar, — all as a sign of her being an in- 
nocent and modest maiden. 

It once happened that a bride, at the altar, 
when the parson asked her if she would take 
the groom to be her wedded husband, straight- 
way answered *' No.** "Then I cannot per- 
form the ceremony," said the parson. '* Yes, 
yes ! " said the bride ; " I thought you were go- 
ing to ask me once again." 
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But with Lajla it was no false modesty. It 
was in sober earnest, from utter despair, that 
she resisted, wept, and begged that they would 
not force her. The bridesmaids, who were to 
dress her, th(jught at length that her resistance 
was almost unseemly ; there ought to be mod- 
eration in showing one's self modest, and there 
must some time be an end to it. Finally, how- 
ever she was dressed in silver belt, silver col- 
lar, and every thing else belonging to the 
wedding paraphernalia. Thereupon she was 
conducted to church and seated beside Mellet, 
who was dressed in a jacket of red cloth. Pale 
and tearful the bride sat there, with downcast 
eyes. 

" Where is Jaampa ? '* she inquired once, and 
looked anxiously about her. No one knew 
where Jaampa was. "He comes not ! All is 
over ! " sighed she, and allowed herself to be 
dragged up to the altar, to the surprise of 
Hard-Hart, who still officiated at Koutokeino 
when what is here related took place, and who 
readily recognized Lajla since the time when 
she prepared for confirmation. He had, of 
course, often seen something of this sort be- 
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fore, but never such weeping* and such utter 
despair as was here imprinted in the face of 
the bride. 

Two boys and two girls now came forward 
and held a large kerchief like a •canopy over 
the bridal pain This cloth is called *' Pellet" 
and belongs to the church. For the use of it a 
few cents are put into the coffer of the church. 

The custom is peculiar to Koutokeino, or, at 
all events, is not in use in other parts of Fin- 
mark. It probably came from Sweden and has 
been kept up since the time that Koutokeino 
was a Swedish parish. 

The church was entirely filled with Lapps 
dressed in their winter suits. The parson 
took the service-book, turned round to the 
bride and bridegroom and began to address 
them, but he had only repeated a few words 
when a fearful noise arose down by the church 
door. It was with violence torn open and 
in rushed a tall man dressed in Lapp clothes. 
He pushed every one violently aside, so that 
they tumbled hither and thither, and forced his 
way towards the altar, while he shouted like a 
maniac : 
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" Stop, parson ; leave off, parson ; for God's 
sake stop ! " 

" Who dares to come here and disturb the 
peace of the church ? Who are you ? " cried 
Hard-Hart. 

" My name is Anders Lind," answered he, as 
he pressed forward right up to the altar, pushed 
Mellet aside and clasped Lajla, who was ready 
to fall to the floor, in his strong arms. She had 
heard, seen, and recognized him. 

"You are not married, Lajla?'* said Lind; 
'' you are not his wife ? " 

" No." 

" God be praised ! " exclaimed he, and for 
the first time pressed a kiss on her pale lips. 

M ellet tries to tear the bride away from him, 
but with his left arm Lind holds her embraced, 
and with his right hand seizes the Lapp by the 
throat and holds him off. 

The parson and congregation look with sur- 
prise on this scene and comprehend nothing, 
but Laagje and his wife understand it all when 
they see Jaampa there. 

" Wretch ! traitor ! " cried Laagje, " you 
have deceived us ! " 
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" Yes, I have fevealed the truth," said 
Jaampa ; " forgive me, Laagje brother, I 
could not do otherwise ! " \ 

** What are you screaming and howling 
about ? " cries the parson. " Silence here in 
the house of God ! Are you a madman, who 
ventures here to interrupt a holy ceremony ? " 

" No, parson, I am not mad. I have a right 
to be here," said Lind, " and to hold this maiden 
in my arms.'* 

Lajla only understood one thing : that she 
was saved ; that she had not been married to 
Mellet, and that the tall, strong Daro held her 
close to him and would defend her. 

" Know this, parson," said Lind, " that this 
maiden is not Laagje' s daughter, and is not to 
be married to a Lapp, but that she is a Norwe- 
gian girl, my father s brother's daughter, and 
that she shall be my wife before God and 



men." 



'* Is this all true ? " said the parson to Laagje. 
'* Is Lajla not your daughter ? " 

" No, God's will be done ! " answered Laagje, 
' and he thereupon related to the astonished con- 
gregation the story of the empty cradle. " And 
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now," said he in conclusion, " I am again child- 
less and poor as Job." 

" Andashjam," said Lajla to Lind, and for 
the first time used this term of endearment, 
" is it really true that I am your cousin, and 
Inga's cousin, and your father's brother's 
daughter?" 

" Yes, Lajlashjam, it is as true as that I 
stand here, and that I know this and am here, 
you may thank ' Storm-wind ' and the old man 
standing there." 

" Thank you, Jaampa, homely Jaampa, hid- 
eous Jaampa !" said Lajla, as she put her arms 
round his neck and kissed the old wrinkled 
face. Then she went up to Laagje, who had 
seated himself on the church floor, and kneeled 
down to him. 

" Forgive me, father Laagje," said she ; 
" without you I had not lived, and you have 
always been a good father to me." 

" I have nothing to forgive, child," said 
Laagje; "you have committed no wrong, but 
to all hope in this world there is now an end ; 
we Lapps shall never rise from our state of 
wretchedness." 
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Hard-Hart now ascended the pulpit, and in- 
stead of delivering a nuptial discourse preached 
a sermon from Romans xi., 33: '* How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out." 

After service Lajla and Lind went over to* 
the parsonage. The next day all the Lapps 
had disappeared, and two days later the young 
couple arrived at Garness, where Inger re- 
ceived them with open arms. 

A year later a wedding was celebrated at 
Garness. The church at Alten, where Lajla 
was a bride, was crowded with Lapps, Finns, 
and Norwegians. The story of the Norwegian 
maid who was lost and had been found again 
had spread about the parish, and all wanted to 
see her as a bride, dressed in her prettiest 
Lapp suit, for only on this condition had 
Laagje consented to be present at the wedding. 
Mother Laagje and Mellet did not come. 
Jaampa was there, however. Lajla had said to 
him that he should come, that he must come, 
that he must see her married, even if it was to 
be in Norwegian dress. He must be happy 
that day, else she could not herself rejoice. 
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Laagje and old Jaampa occupied the seats of 
honor at the table ; Jaampa drank like a hero, 
and in the evening sang Lappish songs, of 
which none of the guests understood a word. 

About the wedding little need be told. This, 
however, can be related. When the bride, the 
next morning, attended by Inger, was to bring 
the guests coffee and a glass of liquor in bed, 
according to custom and practice at a real Lapp 
wedding, Jaampa was nowhere to be found in- 
side the house. He had been shown to bed in 
a room which he was to occupy with Laagje, 
but he soon found it too oppressive within 
closed doors. He had therefore slipped out 
quietly and laid himself on the ground in his 
thick deer-skin coat, in which he curled himself 
up like a snail in its shell. But during the 
night there was a heavy snowfall, so that by 
morning the snow lay at least two feet deep 
over all the fields and over Jaampa likewise. 
This, however, did not waken him. He slept 
sweetly on beneath this soft white coverlet, 
which the Lord spread over him, until morn- 
ing, when the bride, in order to find him, had 
to put on snow-shoes and go about thrusting 
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the staff into the snow, until in one place she 
struck something soft, and out of the snow 
rose Jaampa. Then he also had coffee and a 
drink in bed. 



JAAMPA S LAST JOURNEY. 

FINMARK proper was not settled by 
the Scandinavians in any great num- 
bers, until the fourteenth century. Earlier 
than this, according to Lappish tradition, only 
some outlawed fugitives had settled here and 
there along the deserted coast, and had sus- 
tained life partly by fishing and partly by plun- 
der taken from the Lapps. From encounters 
with such robbers, it is probable that the nu- 
merous Lappish traditions originate about a 
monster that they call " Stallo," the man 
of steel, clad in coat of mail and armed with 
firearms. 

Gradually, however, it was perceived that 
the pitiful taxes which could be collected from 
the original population of nomads was as 
nothing compared with the riches to be ob- 
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tained from the abundant fisheries along the 
coasts and fjords of the country. The conse- 
quence was that the desolate coasts of Fin- 
mark gradually became populated by active 
fishermen from Norrland. 

This colonization and improvement of Fin- 
mark's fishing villages soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants of Bergen. They per- 
ceived that they could derive more profit from 
trafficking with foreign countries direct from 
Finmark than from Bergen, whither the prod- 
ucts of the country were at first conveyed, 
and whence they were shipped abroad or taken 
away by foreigners. 

A number of ** citizens " therefore moved up 
to Finmark with their families, and settled 
down beside the fishing villages. Their ex- 
ample was soon followed by others. As the 
fisheries continued to yield in abundance, it 
was in the interest of the traders already there, 
to induce others to settle also, whether as ser- 
vants, ship-holders, or fishermen. They, there- 
fore, sent for more and more people, not only 
to Bergen, but also to other parts of Norway, 
especially to Throndhjem, inducing as many as 
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would to settle on their shores. The result 
was that " the sea-coasts and islands of Fin- 
mark soon swarmed with people/' 

Many of these fishing-stations, where the " cit- 
izens" settled and to which people thronged, 
gradually attained the '* character of small 
towns, where the * citizens' carried on their 
trade by ships chartered for Bergen, Thrond- 
hjem, Denmark, Holland, and a few other 
foreign countries," while, on the other hand, 
" English, Dutch, French, and Danish vessels 
sailed to Finmark and supplied the inhabitants 
with grain and other merchandise, at lower 
prices than from Bergen." 

Through this immediate commerce with for- 
eign countries, the inhabitants of Finmark a 
few centuries ago seem to have reached a not 
inconsiderable state of prosperity, which existed 
not only among the ''citizens" or merchants 
proper, but also among the common people in 
general ; for it is expressly related that several 
peasants owned their own sloops. The most ob- 
vious proof, however, of the prosperity of the 
inhabitants in those times is perhaps the fact 
that they had built twenty-four churches, and 
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" embellished several of them with splendor," 
and **that unaided they paid the salary of at 
least twelve clergymen." But this flourishing 
evolution had an abrupt termination, not be- 
cause the fisheries failed, but solely because of 
privileges granted to the merchants of Bergen 
by the Danish government. 

The opulence to which the merchants who 
had left Bergen and moved to Finmark gradu- 
ally attained by direct traffic with foreign coun- 
tries, not only arrested the attention of the 
people of that city, but also to a large extent 
excited their envy, and they soon succeeded, 
because of the blindness of the Danish govern- 
ment, in ruining their competitors in Finmark, 
by procuring the most unreasonable and absurd 
ordinances which perhaps any government ever 
issued. 

In order therefore to gain once more the 
control of commerce with foreign countries, 
which those who had moved to Finmark had, 
as it were, taken with them, the merchants of 
Bergen were granted a license stipulating that 
" no foreign ships should hereafter sail north 
of that city, nor from Norrland and Finmark to 
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Holland or other points, until they had been to 
Bergen with the same kind of northern mer- 
chandise." 

This license paralyzed at once not only the 
traffic of the " citizens " of Finmark, but also 
the whole fishing industry of the people. The 
prices of all exports fell, depending as they now 
did upon the pleasure of the merchants of Ber- 
gen, while the prices of all imported goods rose 
enormously, all to the great detriment of the 
masses of the people. In the next place, the 
inducement for traders to settle and live in 
Finmark, in the midst of the fishing commu- 
nity, which the free trade with foreign parts 
had brought with it, were now. no longer pres- 
ent. The result was that very soon the most 
solvent " citizens " moved back to Bergen, in 
order to resume again the rights of '* citizens " 
and gain permission once more to trade directly 
with foreign countries. 

One might think that the people of Bergen 
had attained every thing they could wish in 
the transfer of all of the fishing profits of Fin- 
mark, but this was far from being the case. 
Ten years later another ordinance was issued 
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declaring that no trader to Norrland or Fin- 
mark should deal with another's debtors. It 
was an easy matter for the tradesmen whom 
the '* citizens " on returning to Bergen left be- 
hind to conduct the trade in Finmark, to man- 
age it so that the common people should al- 
ways remain their debtors. "The greater 
number could never find out how much they 
had delivered or received.*' 

During the time of free trade not only the 
'* citizens " but also several of the most well-to- 
do peasants had possessed themselves of sloops, 
with which they sailed to Bergen. But when 
they were restricted to bring from Finmark 
" their own produce only," or what fish they 
themselves or their servants were able to catch, 
and were not allowed to buy from others to com- 
plete their cargo, the consequence was that they 
were forced to let their sloops lie aground and 
rot. 

Complaints from the commonalty through 
the public officers of Finmark gradually poured 
in upon the Danish government in great num- 
bers, but the people of Bergen understood how 
to throw dust in their rulers' eyes, and, as if to 
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reward them for their conduct, they were 
granted a new license by the terms of which 
the whole country was leased to them for the 
period of six years, with the privilege of " ap- 
pointing bailiffs and other functionaries." Fin- 
mark was thus left for six years without a su- 
perior magistrate, to whom the unfortunate 
inhabitants could appeal in their distress. 
Families were sold like serfs from trades- 
man to tradesman and removed from fishing 
station to fishing station. 

The situation had now become so intolerable 
that the inhabitants resolved to remove from 
Finmark, and this emigration took place in 
such numbers that the country would doubt- 
less have been entirely deserted if a governor 
had not been appointed, who, together with the 
chief magistrate of Bergen, received orders to 
go to Finmark " and bring the complicated and 
confused affairs to a state of order." 

Still the new influx of people did not go 
briskly forward. To remedy this, Finmark 
was now, after having groaned for nearly two 
hundred years under the oppression of monop- 
olies, treated as a penal colony, and by the 
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decrees of 1 75 1 and 1 760, " convicts of both 
sexes, sentenced to life imprisonment, were 
transported there to help people the country." 
It was also ordered that " a few women from 
the factories of Bergen or Throndhjem should 
annually be sent to Finmark, where they should 
be received by the governor and provided with 
husbands." (!) 

The situation however was not bettered by 
these methods. It was at length seen that the 
trade of Finmark, burdened by so many re- 
strictions, had not brought about the advan- 
tages desired, but, on the contrary, besides 
having caused considerable loss to commerce, 
had especially been detrimental to the inhabi- 
tants. At last, in the year 1 789, the trade of 
Finmark was again entirely liberated, and some 
new market-towns were built. 

One of the " citizens " who during these sad 
times remained longest in Finmark was Anders 
Lind. But notwithstanding all his industry he 
fell deeper and deeper in debt to the merchants 
of Bergen, so that about two years previous to 
the restoration of free trade he was forced to 
sell not only the Garness farm but also both 
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his sloops, retaining only the right to be taken 
with his wife and child to Bergen in one of the 
sloops. 

In 1790 we find Lajla at Bergen in a plainly 
furnished room, whose only window opened 
upon Beach Street. Her husband is absent 
at the counting-house of his creditor, where he 
has obtained an indifferent appointment. It 
was the time of the first fair,* and people from 
Norrland and Finmark and perhaps even Lapps 
are often seen on the streets. 

Lajla sits ^.lone in her room in an arm-chair 
made from the wood of the birch-tree from 
Garness River, the only relic of the farm, with 
a sleeping child on her lap. Her head rests 
against the back of the chair, her eyes are 
closed, and she is looking pale and sickly. 
The fresh color from the mountains is gone. 

Half in slumber she dreams of her early life 
as a Lapp girl of the mountains. She sees the 
mountains, the reindeer, the tents, Laagje, 
Jaampa, and Mellet. She dashes away with 
" Storm-wind'' across the high mountain plains, 

*/. e,f the first of the fairs at which the fisheimen of Norrland 
dispose of their fish. 
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and knows of no anxiety or care for daily bread. 
Yet she has not for a single instant regretted 
that she married Lind. Despite her poverty, 
she would not exchange her lot with any 
woman in the world, only she cannot pre- 
vent her thoughts from sometimes running 
wild and turning back to old regions, old 
surroundings and occupations. It is several 
years since she has heard of her old friends, 
Laagje did not come again to Ravdo Lake 
after she had married Lind. Neither had 
Jaampa visited her since then. 

She does not know whether they are alive 
or dead. 

All at once she awakes as her little Lapp 
dog, which she has brought with her, dashes 
barking out though the door. She goes up to 
the window with the child in her arms, and per- 
ceives that there is a throng of people on the 
street, a crowd of boys, who, like a swarm of 
musquitoes, have gathered round a shabby- 
looking individual in a gray jacket with a 
leathern bag on his back. The urchins pull 
at his clothes and throw filth at him, while the 
dogs bark at his heels. Lajla opens the win- 
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dow, and, as he approaches nearer, Muste also 
rushes at him, but instead of biting, bounds 
about him, jumps up to his face and chases the 
boys hither and thither. Lajla now perceives 
that he is a Lapp, and calls to him in his own 
language : 

" Come here ! come in here !" 

The Lapp starts at hearing his own language, 
stops and looks about him. The invitation is 
repeated and he enters the hall. Lajla opens 
the door for him and he walks into the room. 

" Jaampa ! " ejaculated she, ''in God's name, 
is it indeed Jaampa — can I believe my own 
eyes — is it really you, old Jaampa?*' 

"Yes, I am Jaampa, but who are you?" 
said he, and gazed at her in her strange dress. 

" I am Lajla. Do you not know me ? Have 
you forgotten Lajla, your little bird ? " 

Jaampa fell on his knees, pulled off his cap, 
folded his hands and commenced to pray: 
"Our Father who art in heaven." He had 
recognized Lajla, and in his unexpected and 
exceeding great joy knew nothing better to do 
than to repeat the only prayer he had ever 
learned. 
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*' God be praised ! at length I have found 
you, Laj lash jam ! " he then exclaimed. 

'* I can still hardly believe that it is indeed 
you, Jaampa ; that you are here m Bergen; 
here with me ; here in my home ! " 

** Yes, yes, it is I," said Jaampa, and seated 
himself on the floor. Lajla forgot herself and 
likewise seated herself on her crossed feet by 
his side. There were none to see them, and 
there was such an endless number of things 
to relate and inquire about on both sides, and 
it was, besides, such a glorious thing again to 
hear and speak the language of one's child- 
hood. 

While they talked, Lind came home and 
found them still seated side by side on the 
floor. His surprise on seeing and recognizing 
Jaampa was no less than Lajla's. 

" But how in the name of wonder have you 
got here ? Have you, like a Lappish sorcerer, 
transformed yourself into a bird and soared 
hither?" asked Lind. 

" No," said Jaampa, and laughed ; " I have 
sailed in a ship over many and large oceans, 
as it is related in fairy tales. Day and night 
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we sailed for a whole month. At length we 
arrived here, and here I have been trudging 
about in the great city, pursued by boys and 
dogs, until at last Muste came out from a house 
and recognized me. Then Lajla caught sight 
of me, and I heard my own language." 

" How have you fared, and Laagje, and all 
of you, since we left ? " 

" Mother Laagje is dead, and Mellet has 
married Jako's Inga, and Laagje has a grand- 
child, who is to receive his name, and who now 
is his hope and comfort." 

*' Have you been at Garness since we left ?" 

*'Yes, Laagje and I went last spring to 
Ravdo Lake with our deer. We wanted to 
visit the scenes of our childhood once more, 
and we also wished to see you, Lajla. And 
one day we went down to Garness to find you. 
But when we came to the house we met only 
strange faces. No one knew us, and we knew 
no one. Grieved, we journeyed back again. 
Then we were told by other Lapps that your 
husband had become poor, and that you and he 
had gone far away to the south to a great city. 
After that there was neither peace nor rest for 
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me. I thought of you day and night. • I re- 
called the time when you were a little child 
and sat on my knee. ' Our little bird has flown 
to the south/ I said to Laagje, 'but Jaampa 
will once more find her and bring her back 
again.' Then I set off, and, God be praised ! 
at last I have found you." 

" Has not my old father forgotten me ? Is 
he not angry with me ? " asked Lajla. 

"No, he has not forgotten you, and will 
never forget you. He sits this year beside 
Ravdo Lake and waits. He wishes so much 
to see you once again before he dies, and hear 
you read from the book which he carries in his 
bosom. His eyes are dim and he cannot read 
any more himself. It is summer-time now, 
and like a bird of passage you can go back to 
Finmark, to Garness, to the mountains, to 
Ravdo Lake, and see your old father." 

*' O Jaampa, if it were possible ! " 

" Why not ? You shall go with me and 
your husband and your child, and little Muste, 
your dog, we shall also have to take with us." 

" We are so poor now, Jaampa, we have 
hardly a dry crust," 
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" Are you poor, little Lajla, and hungry ? 
And your father has sent you nothing, nor I 
either. How wicked ! But I have something 
here that I have brought you," said he, and he 
drew forth from his bag a piece of dried veni- 
son, which he offered Lajla. 

" Thank you, Jaampa, that was kind in you ; 
it will taste delicious." 

** And you have no money, say you, no , 
bright specie-dollars, you, the rich Laagje's 
daughter, the finest girl of the mountain, whom 
all wanted to woo ? " 

" Yes, that was once ! " 

'* Where are your reindeer, where is your 
herd, where are your marked females and 
calves ? " 

" I have none ! " 

" No 'Storm-wind,' no ' Jivja,' that you drive 
to church with ? *' 

" Alas, remind me not of them ! " 

" Yes, I will remind you of every thing from 
old times, for now your husband shall buy the 
Gamess farm back again.*' 

"Unfortunately, Jaampa," said Lind, "I 
bctve nothing with which to buy. If I had 
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money I should surely buy the farm. We have 
again been allowed free trade ; but Garness is 
not to be had for less than two thousand 
specie-dollars." 

" Lajla can buy it." 

" Unfortunately, Lajla is just as poor as I am." 

" No, Lajla is not poor. Lajla is rich. 

Lajla owns many thousand silver dollars. 

Wait a little," said he, and went over to his 

leathern bag, from which he drew forth two 

heavy pouches. ** Look here, here is Lajla's 

money, two bags full of silver dollars, besides 

two thousand dollars I have in the ship." 

" Is this true, is it really Lajla's money?" 

" Yes, it is her money. Laagje and I have 

collected it for deer that we have sold of 

her herd inherited in childhood, and she has 

yet a nice little flock remaining, that rove 

about Ravdo Lake. What say you now, is 

Lajla poor ? " 

" No, I now thank God for his goodness, and 
you, Jaampa, our rescuer from poverty. Every 
thing shall now be righted. I will buy Gar- 
ness back from my employer, and we will go 
to Finmark and commence trade anew," 
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''Yes," said Jaampa, and you shall buy lots 
of goods for your trade with the Lapps. Buy 
every thing you wish. I have money also, hid- 
den in the mountain, and every thing I have is 
to be divided between Lajla and Mellet." 

Lind bought the Garness farm back, and the 
same summer started on his journey in one of 
the sloops which previously had belonged to 
him. 

Happy and light of heart was Lajla, when, 
dressed in Lapp costume and accompanied by 
Jaampa, she again wandered up the hillsides at 
Garness, past the cataract, past the beacon on 
Gaisa Mountain and across the plains to Rav- 
do Lake. 

And happy was old Laagje, when she en- 
tered his tent, fell on his neck and kissed him. 
When she had read to him in the evening out 
of his old Catechism, he exclaimed with Jacob : 
" Now I will gladly die, since I have again seen 
your face and heard the word of God from 
your lips." 

He made Lajla promise to interest herself 
in Mellet's son, essay to educate him together 
with her own, and make a Lappish clergyman 
Qf him. 
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Laagje again returned to Mellet,but Jaampa 
settled down beside Ravdo Lake and lived 
there in a turf-house. He could not live away 
from the mountains. At Garness he did not 
thrive very well, but nearly every day he came 
down to the house, in the summer with fish 
and in winter with grouse. 

One summer he stayed away a whole week, 
so that Lajla became apprehensive lest the old 
man might have been taken sick. She hast- 
ened up and found him lying on his miserable 
pallet. He was in his last extremity, yet he 
recognized her, and a faint smile glided across 
his old wrinkled face. 

" Thank you, Lajla, for coming," said he, " I 
shall soon die. I have lived long enough. But 
pray for me and read God's word to me, that I 
be forgiven and die in peace ; for my old idols 
come here every night and torment me. I see 
them enter with their grinning faces, and then 
they dance and jump about me and upon me. 
Then again I dream that I am hanging in the 
smoke vent like a fish by a slender thread, and 
a deadly fear possesses me lest I fall down into 
hell's fireplace, which I see burning beneath 
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me. Place your little hand on my forehead 
and repeat the confession and then the remis- 
sion of sins for me. 

Lajla did as he desired, and the old man 
seemed to fall asleep. She quietly left him 
with the prayer : " Batsus Jesus mu sagjai! " 
" May Jesus remain here in my place ! " which 
the Lapps often repeat in taking leave. The 
next day his dog came down to the house 
and sneaked whining about Lajla. She again 
hurried up to Ravdo Lake. Jaampa remained 
in the same position as when she had left him. 
The old man was dead, and Lajla closed his 
eyes. 



THE END. 
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